





MORE UNFORTUNATE. 


ONE 

Oy Saturday afternoon, the 26th of August, a 
common truck, bringing an ordinary _packing- 
trunk, was driven up to the baggage office of the 


Hudson River Railroad dépot. A woman who 
was waiting there received the trunk, paid the 
cartman, and then proceeded to buy a ticket for 
Chicago, whither she had the baggage checked. 
There was nothing in her demeanor to attract 
attention, still less to excite suspicion. But 
when the porter began to stow away the trunks 
and packages in the baggage ear, his attention 
was arrested by an offensive odor proceeding 
from this trunk, After consultation the dépot 
officials decided to open it. This was done, and 
when the lid was raised the trunk was discover- 
ed to contain the dead body of a young woman, 
perfectly nude. For an instant the spectators 
stood horror-stricken and mute, and then, with 
reverent hands, covered up the poor, crushed 
remains from prying eyes. 

Subsequent investigations by the police dis- 
closed a sad but, alas! too common story, It 
was ascertained that the poor girl’s name was 
Auice A. Bowtssy, that her family resided in 
Paterson, New Jersey, and that she had come to 
New York to seek the aid of an infamous quack 
doctor in concealing the evidence of her fall from 
virtue. It is unnecessary for us, after the full 
developments published in the daily press, to go 
into the painful details of this tragedy. The 
assassin by whom the unfortunate girl was mur- 
dered—with or without intent is still unknown— 
is in custody, and will be placed on trial without 
delay. A young man who is supposed to have 
been too intimate with the dead girl has com- 
mitted suicide rather than be questioned in court 
in regard to his share in bringing her to ruin and 
death, 

But we can not let this sad tragedy pass out 
of the public mind without calling attention to 
circumstances that ought to awaken the alarm 
aud indignation of every thoughtful person in the 
community. The fate of ALice Bow xssy is by 
no means an isolated one, and it differs from 
hundreds of others only in being brought to light. 
We speak entirely within bounds in saying that 
the trade of the abortionists in this city alone 
sends hundreds of victims to the grave every year. 
They do not all die directly under the hands of 
the assassin. Some languish for weeks, some 
for months. But many die under treatment, and 
the fact that so few cases come to light is owing 
to the extraordinary precautions taken to eonceal 
the evidences of the crime. It is supposed that 
many bodies are thrown at night into the rivers 
that surround New York, and as the assassins 
who follow this infamous trade generally select 
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dark and secluded streets and alleys for their 
dens, they possess every facility for conceal- 
ment. Only by an accident was the murder of 
Avice Bowtssy brought to light and traced 
back to the perpetrator. This is certainly an 
alarming state of things, and one that calls for 


THE TOWN OF SI. THOMAS, NEARLY DESTROYED BY A HURRICANE, AUGUST 


speedy and effective means of remedy. No half- 
way measures will suffice. 
The impunity with which these assassins ply 


their trade is a burning disgrace to New York | 


In no other coun- 
The mor- 


and other American cities. 
try in the world would it be allowed. 
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al sense of the community would be shocked if 
a newspaper should devote a special department 
of its columns to giving publicity to establish 
ments devoted to the training of thieves, to the 
puffing of new implements of robbery, and to the 
announcement of the whereabouts of the most 
skillful pickpockets and burglars; but boil the 
public and the authorities seem to be indifferent 
to the offense of publishing advertisements which 
mean nothing less than murder. ‘* Murder made 
easy” would be a truthful heading for such ad 
vertisements. ‘There is no other civilized coun 
try where the procuress, the libertine, and the 
abortionist are allowed to tlaunt themselves he- 
fore the public in this shameless manner. ‘This 
is an abuse of the freedom of the press which 
calls for immediate abatement. The public, in 
different as it seems to be, would uphold the 
most stringent legislative enactments against this 
terrible evil. If the man who publishes or sells 
a vile print or book renders himself liable to 
prosecution and punishment, how much darker 
is the guilt of the publisher who admits infamous 
advertisements into the columns of a new: paper 
that goes unquestioned into thousands of fami- 
lies! Let fathers and mothers ponder this as 
they look upon their innocent girls and boys. 

It is a fact that ought to be impressed upon 
the public that no regular member of the medi- 
cal profession ever advertises ina newspaper. Evy- 
ery medical advertiser may be accepted as a rogue 
or a quack (he is generally both), and the remedies 
advertised are either drugs that ought never to 
be taken except under the direction of a careful 
physician, or fraudulent compounds, incapable 
equally of good or harm. In view of the extent 
of this terrible evil, and of the disclosures that 
have recently appalled the public mind, the repu- 
table press throughout the country ought to-join 
in a vigorous crusade for the banishment of all 
these infamous advertisements from newspapers. 
The duty is as clear as noonday, and it must be 
performed with hands clean of the rewards of 
infamy. There can be no compromise with an 
evil which has assumed proportions so mon- 
strous. If a sense of decency, to say nothing 
of higher motives, will not suffice to check the 
practice—if the conductors of respectable news- 
papers continue, in spite of the ghastly warning 
afforded by the fate of ALice Bow spy and otli- 
er victims of the abortionist, to give publicity to 
these infamous traffickers in human life—the 
strong arm of the law should be inyoked in the 
interest of social morals, ‘The time for action 
is opportune, and every good citizen should 
aid in the work of extirpating an evil through 
which thousands of young men are led to ruin; 
thousands of young women to dishonor aud 
death. 
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FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
“POOR MISS FINCH,” 
a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 
WILKIE COLLINS, 
author of “The Woman in White,” “The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
HarPER’s WEEKLY for September 2. 
New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WEEKLY from that date to the close of 
the year, four months, for ONE DoLLar. 








t#™ The SUPPLEMENT to this Number of Harerr’s 
Werkty, which is aupplied to our readers gratuitously, 
contains a fine political Cartoon, entitled 
President Grant, and Why they Don’t 
y Like Him, 
presenting in a very striking manner the principal 
reasons for the factious attacks upon the President; a 


sketch of 


Horace Greeley, 
with a splendid Portrait, and views of his Birth-place 
and his present Home at Chappaqua ; the continuation 
of “ Lory Kitcousty,” by Cuarces Lever; and other 








UDGE NICHOLSON, of Tennessee, Mr. 
ey Jacosp THOMPSON, of BUCHANAN’S cab- 
inet, and other Southern Democrats, advise 
their party friends in the Southern States 
not to elect delegates to the next Democratic 
Convention, but to allow the nominations to 
be made and the platform to be prepared by 
Northern Democrats, with the understand- 
ing that the Southern wing will support ev- 
‘ry thing which the Convention does. The 
reason proposed for this policy is that the 
chances of party success would be increased 
by making it impossible to declare the party 
action to have been controlled by the South- 
ern element. This is ingenious, but the re- 
sult would be that the Southern ascendency 
in the party would be stronger than ever. 
For if the Convention of the Northern wing 
should declare for the New Departure, and 
its candidates be elected, two things would 
happen: the Southern wing, which has al- 
ways ruled the party, and which has certain 
convictions and purposes, would resume its 
supremacy; and once in power, it would de- 
cline to be governed by the declarations of a 
Convention in which it was not represented, 
and in whose action it would insist that it 
only acquiesced without necessarily justify- 
inig or approving it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON and Mr. THOMPSON un- 
doubtedly see that their party is radically 
divided. They know, what is very evident, 
that the mass of the Southern Democrats 
suppose that the New Departure means un- 
(jnestioning submission to the negro vote 
and to the Ku-Klux legislation, and that it 
is, by implication, a condemnation of the 
lost cause. They know also that there is 
no such submission, and no intention of it; 
that the Sonthern wing of the party means, 
if it can only get into power, “to be even” 
with the Republicans. These gentlemen, 
therefore, justly apprehend danger in the 
Convention. The wing of the party which 
has principles for which it has fought, and 
which it still cherishes, will not eat the plat- 
form of the last Convention, made by itself, 
without protest. Ifin the Ohio Convention, 
under the leadership of the author of the 
New. Departure, there was a very positive 
and resolute minority in opposition, how 
much more serious will be the hostility in 
the National Convention? Moreover, the 
experience of the last Convention, like the 
whele history of the party, shows that the 
Southern element is still the really controll- 
ing force of the party, and would prevail in 
the next Convention or breed fatal discord. 
Hither result would be disastrous, and there- 
fore that element think Mr. THOMPSON and 

Judge NICHOLSON had better stay at home. 

Nor will the shallow interpretation of the 
New Departure as a mere declaration of ac- 
complished facts probably affect the South- 
ern sentiment. ‘ The amendments,” it is al- 
leged by the Northern advocates of the new 
policy, “have been declared by the proper 
authority parts of the Constitution. It is 
idle, therefore, to dispute it. We must make 
our fight, upon their administration, upon 
the way in which they are to be enforced. 
This is the trne Democratic ground.” But 


the Southern rejoinder is conclusive, that 
according to the Democratic theory the dec- 
laration of the amendments is part of the 
usurpation ; that they have never been prop- 
erly adopted; that they are therefore totally 
invalid; and that the true Democratie ground 
is the authorized declaration of the whole 





| party that the entire system of reconstruc- 
tion, of which the amendments are the secu- 
rity, is a usurpation, unconstitutional and 
void. 

The subterfuge of the method of enforce- 
ment does not deceive the Southern Demo- 
erats. “Since we have declared the thing 
to be enforced unconstitutional and void,” 
they say, “ why do you try to cozen us with 
rhetoric about the methods of enforcement ?” 
They are not wise,and they do not compre- 
hend the situation, but they are consistent. 
The Northern Democrats do understand the 
situation, and perceive that it requires them 
to be inconsistent. They know that the people 
mean to sustain the Republican reconstruc- 
tion. That can not be disturbed, and there- 
fore any party which hopes for success must 
profess acquiescence. The fatal difficulty of 
the New Departure is that the Southern Dem- 
ocrats don’t understand it, and the Northern 
Democrats don’t believe it. A few persons 
in that party have at last discovered that the 
| legitimate ground of party difference in a 
| free government is administration. But a 
difference as to the nature of the govern- 
ment itself is revolutionary. When the ques- 
tion is who rightfully holds the purse and 
the sword, not how shall they be used, there 
are breakers ahead. English history shows 
it, and our own history proves it. The Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 were 
the political dogmas of the Democratic party, 
and they led, logically, to the war. The 
New York Tammany resolutions of 1868, de- 
claring a part of the Constitution void, are 
no less revolutionary. 

If, therefore, the Democratic party would 
return within the legitimate constitutional 
sphere of difference, it must rescind those 
resolutions. It may, if it chooses, declare 
that in case of success it would propose oth- 
er amendments nullifying them; but if it 
proposes to contest the validity of the Con- 
stitution, it may spare itself trouble and ex- 
pense, for it is already defeated. This is 
what the Southern wing neither sees nor be- 
lieves, and therefore its leaders advise its 
absence from the Convention, that the revo- 
lutionary element which it represents may 
bide its time. But if this advice should be 
disregarded—as it undoubtedly will be—if 
the Southern Democrats come to the Con- 
vention and quietly follow the lead of their 
Northern associates, will it be a political 
combination to which the government and 
welfare of a country recently saved from the 
same hands can be safely intrusted ? 











THE TAINT OF TAMMANY. 

Every Republican in New York who be- 
lieves that the State can be and ought to be 
recovered from the control of Tammany at 
the autumn election deplores the difference 
between the State and the old city commit- 
tee. But the difference is too bitter to be 
adjusted by regrets. It will be carried to 
the State Convention, and there decided by 
the good sense of the representatives of the 
whole party. Meanwhile the Tribune iden- 
tifies itself with the old committee, and ex- 
horts the “gentlemen of the interior,” if 
they think the Tribune has worked for Tam- 
many, to vote its friends out of the next 
State Convention. 

But the question is not of the Tribune, but 
of the old city committee. The charge is 
that that committee is tainted with Tam- 
many influence. The Tribune replies that 
those who make the charge were formerly 
Tammany allies. That is still not the ques- 
| tion, The Tribune again replies that a part 
of the State Committee hold office under the 
Administration. 
the charge that a part of the city commit- 
tee are practically in league with Tammany. 
Again the Tribune speaks of “all manner of 
stories invented” against the old committee, 
of “ pretexts,” and misrepresentations. 

Is the charge, then, false? This is the 
point which the Convention must decide. 
Is it an invention that there is Tammany 
influence in the old city committee? If it 
be, if there is reason to suppose that the 
new organization is probably quite as much 
tainted with Tammany as the old, the State 
Convention will undoubtedly and very prop- 
erly refuse to recognize it. But meanwhile, 
also, the Tribune is the chief witness of the 
Tammany influence. 

A year ago, in speaking of the city com- 
mittee then existing, the Tribune demanded 
to know why it sat with closed doors, and 
proceeded to say, “We do not necessarily 
impugn motives when we state the notori- 
ous fact that the Tammany Ring has for 
years maintained its ill-gotten and wickedly 
abused power by the help of its familiars 
who claim to be Republicans par excellence.” 
At that time the Tribune believed that there 
was Tammany taint in the committee. And 
upon what ground did it believe it? The 
Tribune itself answered the question. “A 
number of men,” it said, “holding office in 
the Tax Commission and other branches of 
the city government likewise have places 





on Republican committees or-in other re- 
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| ing journals of New England. 
But that is no answer to | 

















sponsible posts in our organization...... Gen- 
tlemen, we call on you to resign your places 
under Tammany, or your places on Repub- 
lican committees.” The 7ribune then men- 
tions by name certain Republicans as doing 
the dirty work of Tammany. 

With the new year a new committee ap- 
peared, and some of the very men whom 
the Tribune especially denounced as Tamma- 
ny agents were elected members. They have 
not resigned; they are members to-day. 
Have they relinquished their connection 
with Tammany? If they have not, they are 
the very men by whose agency, as the Trib- 
une last year declared, the Tammany Ring 
maintains its power. 

If the State Convention agrees with the 
Tribune, it will necessarily condemn the com- 
mittee of which friends of Tammany are 
members. The Tribune constantly protests, 
indeed, that those who are now opposed to 
Tammany were formerly its friends. The 
Convention will doubtless be sorry to hear 
it; but the question will still remain, which 
committee is tainted by Tammany to-day? 
The Tribune will doubtless grant an amnesty 
to Tammany Republicans of six years ago, as 


it does to rebels; but does its clemency ex-: 


tend to those of whom itself says, “We must 
cut off the Tammany Republicans, who bear 
our flag the better to aid our enemy...... 
who find their reward in Tammany appoint- 
ments ?” 

If the gentlemen of the interior find such 
men upon the new committee, we hope that 
they will cut off them and their organization. 
If they find them, and some whom the Trib- 
une has especially named, upon the old com- 
mittee, we hope they will do likewise, nor 
be deterred by the fact that those who ask 
for that justice are accused of a former Tam- 
many alliance. 

To vote against Tammany influence is cer- 
tainly not to vote against the Republicanism 
of the Tribune or of its editor, who seems to 
us to do himself and his paper profound in- 
justice when he insists upon identifying 
them with what he has so pointedly de- 
nounced, 


GENERAL BUTLER’S CAMPAIGN. 


GENERAL BUTLER began his political cam- 
paign in Massachusetts by a speech at 
Springfield which of itself should secure his 
total defeat. We wish now to speak of one 
point only in the speech, and that is its at- 
tacks upon the motives of every editor whose 
paper opposes the General’s election. He 
addueed in each case some wretched person- 
al reason for the hostility of the press, and 
seemed to suppose that his mere assertion 
not only established the truth of the charge, 
but disposed of the force of the arguments 
against him. He said, at the close of his 
speech, that he would leave his character to 
any good soldier who had served under him 
in the field. But before the words were ut- 
tered General HAWLEY, of Connecticut, one 
of his best soldiers, and editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant, telegraphed to the audience 
that General BuTLER was a liar. For the 
General had explained General HAWLEY’s 
hostility to him in his journal by what he 
called his dismissal for cowardice by General 
BUTLER’s order. General HAWLEY has pub- 
lished a statement which is conclusive of 
the extreme inaccuracy of General BUTLER’s 
assertion. 

But in Springfield the General naturally 
addressed himself upon this point to the 
Springfield Republican, the chief paper of 
Western Massachusetts, and one of the lead- 
It is now 
mainly edited by Mr. F. B. SANBORN, and is 
a very vigorous and trenchant critic of the 
General. Mr. SANBORN was one of the ear- 
liest and most faithful friends of Joun 
Brown, and he is perfectly well known to 
the radicals of Massachusetts. General But- 
LER, having no defense against the argu- 
ments of the Republican, and being familiar 
with the worst practice of his profession, 
contented himself with “ blackguarding the 
plaintiff’s attorney.” He asserted that the 
editor of the Republican ran away from JOHN 
Brown when he fell into trouble, and did 
not dare to testify for him before a commit- 
tee of the Senate. Mr. SANBORN rose at the 
reporters’ table, and asked if the General 
meant to allude to him. The General said 
that he did; upon which Mr. SANBORN de- 
clared that the statement was false, and ask- 
ed permission to reply to so gross a slander. 
But the chairman, ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
TRASK, who was evidently resolved that the 
General should say what he chose, declined, 
remarking that the editor of the Republican 
abused every body, but that the paper did 
not rule every body in Springfield. Of 
course Mr. SANBORN was compelled to be 
silent. 

Now the facts are that when Jonn Brown 
was captured Fugitive Slave Bill Mason 
tried to get certain prominent New England 
antislavery men into the power of his com- 
mittee and of Southern mobs. A gang of 
official slave-hounds, under cover of the 
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night, entered Mr. SANBORN’s house in C 
cord, Massachusetts, and tried by al — 
to kidnap him for Mason’s purpose. a 
handcuffed their victim, but he atout! hey 
sisted. He held-the bullies at bay: i t 
his sister spare her efforts. The tow, “a 
roused as when the redcoats came in — 
Judge Hoar—the ex-Attorney-General__. 
citizen of Concord and a magistrate tll 
a writ of habeas corpus, and the : 
caped. They were indicted for the 
by the Grand Jury of the 
— anit for damages was brought by Mr. 
SANBORN. General BUTLER became the 
counsel of the baffled kidnappers; but = 
Mr. SANBORN’S request, when BUTLER mes 
ed the service the District-Attorney iis. 
ed from prosecuting the indictment, and Mr 
SANBORN discontinued his own suit for dam. 
ages. ; 

And now General BuTLER, who ten years 
ago denounced old JOHN Brown as a traitor 
and murderer and felon, undertakes to win 
Republican votes in Massachusetts by den. 
dering one of the earliest and truest and 
most unswerving of the old man’s friends: 
and he does it because he is unable to re ply 
to the arguments which that friend urges 
why the great mass of Massachusetts men 
who ten years ago did not think Jony Brow, 
a scoundrel, should not now vote into Jony 
A. ANDREW’S seat a man who did. General 
BUTLER says that if he can have his way, and 
be elected Governor of Massachusetts, he 
will put Mr. SanBoRN off the Board of Char. 
ities. If General BUTLER could have had 
his way, ROBERT ToomBs would have called 
his slave roll upon Bunker Hill; and had he 
done 80, the General should have been the 
first to answer. 

General BUTLER must remember— nor 
should Massachusetts forget—that he was a 
full-grown man when he did all that one 
man could do to put the State of Massachu- 
setts, which he now aspires to govern, under 
the heel of the slave power. We have stead- 
ily acknowledged his service in the war, but, 
except for men like him, there would have 
been no war. It was by the aid of Northern 
dough-faces that the slave power ruled the 
country, and it was because of them that it 
believed it could destroy the government. 
If there was any man in New England who 
ought to have gone to the war and to have 
served faithfully to undo the mischief of a 
life, General BUTLER was the man. Repub- 
licans will let by-gones be by-gones. But 
when an old agent of JaMEs M. Mason and 
JEFFERSON Davis to crush the Northern 
conscience strives to carry Massachusetts 
by maligning men who bravely fought to 
the end a longer and more terrible battle tor 
liberty and America than ever General Brt- 
LER saw in the field, it is time for Massacliu- 
setts Republicans to pause and consider 
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SECRETARY DELANO UPON THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

THE Republican campaign for the next 
election in Ohio opened by a number ot 
speeches simultaneously delivered at various 
chief points in the State by General Noyes, 
the candidate for Governor, and other «is- 
tinguished Republicans. Among these ad- 
dresses that of Mr. DELANO, Secretary of the 
Interior, at Sandusky, is especially notable. 
It was devoted to a comprehensive state- 
ment of the conduct and results of General 
GRANT’s administration ; and is a calm, !- 
cid, and convincing exposition, which cor 
rects a great deal of the incessant misrepre- 
sentation of an administration which bas 
quietly and honorably effected great results. 

Mr. DELANo’s financial statements are 
clear and satisfactory. During the first twe 
years and five months of this administra- 
tion the public debt has been reduced 
$242,128,401, and at the same time taxation 
has been greatly lessened. This has beea 
done by strictly enforcing the laws and by 
reducing the public expenditures, W hich has 
increased the receipts $85,000,000, and has 
saved to the Treasury $126,000,000, hic h 
has been faithfully applied to the diminu- 
tion of the debt. Mr. DELANO contrasts this 
result with “Deniocratie financiering’ | 
the city of New York, where the debt has in- 
creased in twenty-eight months more than 
fifty millions of dollars; where more po 
paid for repairs, carpets, and furniture Jc 
county offices than the United States e 
in the same time for the transport of all a 
mails; and more was paid in eleven “ree 
for plastering than the entire expense 0 a 
United States for foreign intercowm © 
ing the present administration. Is sor doe 
financial system which should be ager “ 
to Washington? In regard to the de “ a 
self, the secretary’s wish is to see 1's “a and 
properly paid, and its principal st« adily 
yearly reduced. 

He proceeds simply and cane 
sider the Indian policy, which 1s 0! a 
glories of the Administration, and he = sat 
in detail its foreign policy. Mr. wo 
BURNE’S conduct in Paris is ee os 
praised, and the main pits of ow re 
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: at country are plainly stated. 
ae o Washington Mr. DELANO truly 
rahe oee as a subject for the congratulation 
of all civilized nations. He stigmatizes as 
, great blunder the supposition that the 
President originated the project of the an- 
nexation of San Domingo, or that he has 
used undue means to effect it : and sketches 
the history of our negotiations with the isl- 
and during the last twenty-five years. : But 
the secretary does not consider in detail the 
method pursued by us pending the BaBoor K 
treaty, which is the objection made by Sen- 
ators SUMNER and SCHURZ. 

No one can read this clear and dispassion- 
ate review of the administration of General 
GRANT, the spirit of which Mr. DELANO de- 
scribes in the title of his address as “ Peace, 
Justic e. Economy,” without renewed admi- 
ration for the honest and patriotic purpose 
which has inspired it, and greater confidence 
in the sagacity of the people who support it. 
Judged by what it has done, what it will 
do will be no less worthy of the princi- 


et . 
; 1 the character of the Republican 


ples anc 
party. 


THE LESSON OF THE SUMMER. 


Tue frightful slaughter of travelers which 
has marked this summer in every part of the 
country should at least secure greater safety 
of travel. The explosion of the Westfield at 
New York, and of the Ocean Wave at Mobile, 
with the collision upon the Eastern Railroad 
near Boston, and upon the Erie in Pennsyl- 
yania, were in no sense accidents. They 
were the results either of criminal careless- 
ness or of astounding ignorance. In the case 
of the Westfield, for instance, if the boilers 
were sound, as the inspectors testified by 
their certificate, the explosion was due to 
the grossest neglect upon the part of those 
in charge. If the boilers were unsound, the 
inspection is merely a farce of pretentious 
ignorance. There was no accident. There 
was no visitation of Providence, in the usual 
technical sense. And, indeed, we may ask 
the clergymen and others who publicly de- 
clared the explosion of the Westfield to be a 
Providential judgment upon those who go 
pleasuring on Sundays whether the collision 
upon the Eastern Railroad was a Providen- 
tial judgment upon those who travel on Sat- 
urday night. The slaughter which is caused 
by carelessness, like the disease which is 
produced by filth, can not justly be ascribed 
to Providence. That method of explanation 
is a stupid fatalism unknown to Christian- 
ity. 

Undoubtedly there is too little regard for 
human life in this country. These events 
are the proof of it. Our national creed is a 
happy-go-lucky philosophy. Weare so fond 
of the maxim of self-dependence, and so 
full of disdain of supervision, that we are 
jealous of the most ordinary safeguards as 
tyrannical or childish. A little care would 
have prevented all the disasters of this sum- 
mer, Which have made every man reluctant 
to travel. But nobody cared to take the 
care. Upon a railroad safety depends upon 
punctuality. Every fool knows it. But the 
train that was destroyed at Revere left more 
than half an hour after its time. Twice 
within a month we have left Springfield, in 
Massachusetts, by the Connecticut River 
train, and upon both occasions it left more 
than twenty minutes after the hour, as mark- 
ed by the railroad clock in the station. Had 
there been a disaster from running to make 
up time, or by collision, the blame would 
have been thrown upon Providence, but it 
seems to us that it would really belong to the 
oticer whose duty it isto start the train. We 
advise railroad passengers to time the trains 
by which they travel, that, if they escape, 
they may help to determine where the re- 
sponsibility rests. 

The great railroads in this country, those 
‘specially which connect great cities with 


suburbs and country neighborhoods, like the | 
Hudson, New Haven, and New Jersey roads | 


out of New York, and the Eastern and Maine 
and others out of Boston, are so pressed with 
'ravel that only the utmost incessant vigi- 
ance Can secure safety. In every station 
there should be a clock conspicuously placed, 
and a loud bell or gong should signalize the 
moment of departure. The condition of the 
vt so far as regards the movements of 
*' “T trains, should be telegraphically report- 
¢d from station to station. At every regular 
ra place the wheels should be well test- 
the 5 herever the rails cross another road 
ere Should be a bridge or > well-served gate, 
rn - in woods or solitary places, there 
een 7 the plainest painted warning, kept 
; antly in repair, And every passenger 
should be a committee to see that these and 
Similar obvious and simple rules are ob- 
Served, 
Pr a such precautions would be vain if 
fos a — and directors of the company 
peieae emen who think that education is 
thie wine to an engineer. Indeed, it is 
should rit which every intelligent American 
resist. It shows itself every where, 








It asserts that “ good common-sense” is all 
that is wanted any where—by which it 
means good-humored and well-meaning ig- 
norance. It declares that steamboat en- 
gineers are none the better for book-learn- 
ing, and sneers at any method of ascertain- 
ing the fitness of applicants for the public 
service as theoretical. But in the midst of 
the melancholy catastrophes of this summer, 
why is not the theory that knowledge and 
eare are better than ignorance as sound as 
the theory that the devil-take-the-hindmost 
is the only truly American principle ? 


DR. HOWE AND SAN DOMINGO. 


Dr. Hower, one of the Commissioners to 
San Domingo, and a gentleman, like Bay- 
ARD, sans peur et sans reproche, has published 
a card upon the annexation question, in re- 
ply to certain strictures. He deplores the 
general indifference to the subject in this 
country, and declares that the clamor of 
party has drowned the voice of humanity. 
That, indeed, explains his view of the ques- 
tion. The Dominican Republic wishes to be 
annexed. Annexation will be of the utmost 
advantage to it. It is a grievous error and 
wrong, he thinks, not to stretch out our 
hands to a neighbor who implores our pro- 
tection. Dr. HOWE vehemently asserts that 
the report of the committee has fallen still- 
born, that dogmatists crammed with Con- 
gress library lore have prejudiced the coun- 
try, and that San Domingo is, for the 
time, “a dead cock in the political pit.” 
Republicans will not touch it lest it disturb 
party integrity. Democrats forbear lest they 
should miss the opportunity of annexing the 
island themselves. The President, he thinks, 
has been assailed with fierce injustice, for he 
has been the real protector of republicanism 
both in San Domingo and in Hayti. Dr. 
HowE concludes with an eloquent desecrip- 
tion of the charms of the island, and an 
earnest hope that it may not fall into Euro- 
pean hands. 

His card is the ardent plea of a most hon- 
est advocate. We regret, indeed, his sneer 
at the sanctity of international law; for if 
the comity of nations, founded upon a con- 
stantly higher humanity, is to be despised 
and disregarded, we go back to barbarism, 
where there are no “figments of interna- 
tional laws.” And but for “our worship of 
the fetish of international law” the Treaty of 
Washington would not have been nego- 
tiated. It is to be regretted, also, that a 
man of Dr. Howr’s high intelligence should 
have permitted himself a sneer at ‘ Congress 
library lore,” regard for which, he thinks, 
has set aside the consideration of the San 
Domingo report. Is not that report part of 
the very lore he depreciates? The collec- 
tions of the library upon the subject are 
composed of the reports of observers upon 
the island. But is the work of the Commis- 
sion more than such a report? 

Dr. HOWE states very trenchantly what, 
so far as we are aware, has never been doubt- 
ed, that annexation would be a very great 
advantage for the Dominican Republic. But 
there is another question, and that is our 
own advantage. Nor is that, in a mean 
sense, merely a selfish consideration. The 
“high mission” of America, to which Dr. 
Howe alludes, is, indeed, the extension of 
liberty. But there are “entangling alli- 
ances” of annexation as well as of offensive 
and defensive treaties. We must extend 
liberty not only or chiefly by incorporating 
into our national system all nations who may 
wish to join us, but by carefully preserving 
the conditions under which alone liberty is 
possible. Liberty might lose infinitely, in- 
stead of gaining, if we should annex the 
whole of South America, Mexico, and the 
West Indies. If the country is indifferent to 
the subject, it is not because it is deaf to the 
voice of humanity and liberty, but because 
it is not at all sure that that voice pleads for 
annexation. 


“WOULD YOU EAT A ‘TOLER- 
ABLE’ EGG?” 


IN regretting some remarks in the Weekly 
upon General BUTLER, a Massachusetts Re- 
publican writes: “The point is not that 
General BUTLER is a man of strictest princi- 
ple and rectitude in every respect, but is he 
not a -“on of consistency in the main—for 
ten years a, least—of patriotism, of ability, 
of loyalty, and of a certain amount of real 
political honesty, if that is not a solecism or 
Hibernicism ?” 

Massachusetts, we remind our correspond- 
ent, is one of the most advanced political 
communities in the world. It is owing to 
the profound and enlightened sentiment of 
justice which makes it, in American poli- 
tics, overwhelmingly Republican. Its Re- 
publican majority is seventy or eighty thou- 
sand, It has CHARLES SUMNER for its Sen- 
ator. It had Jonn A. ANDREW and other 
spotless men for its Governors. Will it now 
elect for its chief magistrate a man whom 
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one of his friends admits to be not a man of 
strict honesty? That was the question we 
asked; and we said, and we repeat, that 
should the Massachusetts Republicans nom- 
inate him they would degrade and demoral- 
ize the party every where. If we are re- 
duced to nominating men whom we know 
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ot PoLK, who required him to sell that journal 
to THomas Ritcuiz. The change was not a suc- 
cess. President PoLK afterward besought him 
to resume his position as editor, but he declined, 
as he did the Spanish mission for himself, and 
another diplomatic appointment for his son. 
Since then he has mingled but little in. politics, 


and is gracefully growing old. 


and declare not to be upright, the time has | 


come for the Republican party to dissolve. 
He is not exactly honest, he can not be 
ealled strictly upright, says our correspond- 
ent, but is he not in the main consistent— 
at least has he not been so for ten years ?— 
and has he not a certain amount of real po- 
litical honesty ? To repeat the words is to 
answer them. The very doubt which the 
correspondent expresses infects all confi- 
dence and all respect. If you begin by con- 
ceding that a man is not strictly honest, how 
can you invoke respect for his patriotism or 
loyalty? You have cracked his whole char- 
acter, and every part is weakened. If we 
were to make a distinction, which our corre- 
spondent invites by his remark, between Re- 


which would General BUTLER belong? Are 
there none of the other kind left for Govern- 
or in Massachusetts ? 


In one of his exceedingly interesting ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of Public Men” Colonel Forney tells 
a capital anecdote of a Western citizen: Joun 
Guy, who kept the National Hotel at Washing- 
ton, bore a striking resemblance to General Lew- 
1s Cass, who was one of his guests. Guy dressed 
like Cass, and although not as portly, his face, 
including the wart, was strangely similar. One 
day a Western friend of the house came in, aft- 
er a long ride, dusty and tired, and, walking up 
to the office, encountered General Cass, who was 
quietly standing there. Mistaking him for Guy 
he slapped him on the shoulder and exclaimed ! 
“Well, old fellow, here Iam! The last time I 
hung my hat up in your shanty one of your 
clerks sent me to the fourth story; but now 
that [ have got hold of you, I insist upon a low- 
er room.’’ The General, a most dignified per- 
sonage, taken aback by this startling salute, 
coldly replied, ‘You have committed a mis- 
take, Sir: [I am not Mr. Guy; I am General 
Cass, of Michigan,’ and angrily turned away. 
The Western man was shocked at the uncon- 
scious outrage he had committed; but before 
he had recovered from his mortification Gen- 
eral Cass, who had passed around the office, 
confronted him again, when, a second time mis- 
taking him for Guy, he faced him and said, 
‘* Here you are at last! 
of a mistake. I met old Cass, and took him for 
you, and I am afraid the Michigander has gone 
off mad.’””> What General Cass would have said 
may well be imagined, if the real Gvy had not 
approached and rescued the innocent offender 
from the twice-assailed and twice-angered states 
man. 

—Professor GrorGe F. Comrort, author of a 
series of German Grammars and a German Read 
er, published by HARPER & Broruers, has been 
selected as professor of modern languages in the 
new university at Syracuse. 

—Ravpu WALpDO Emerson has nearly finished, 
and will soon give to the public, his ‘‘ Poetical 
Hand-Book for Schools and Students,”’ to the 
preparation of which he bas given much care and 
time. 

—As it stands at present, the Board of Arbi- 
tration under the Treaty of Washington is com- 
vosed of CHartes Franois Apams, of the 
United States ; Chief Justice Cocksurn, of En- 
gland; General MenasrRka, of Italy; Jacques 
STAEMPFLI, of Switzerland. The Board will be 
complete when the Emperor of Brazil names the 
fifth member. 

—Mr. Secretary DELANO has indicated a desire 
to retire from public life as soon as the Presi- 
dent can find it agreeable to find a successor, 
and he flatly denies that he desires to be the suc- 
cessor of JOHN SHERMAN in the United States 
Senate. There are two curious incidents in the 
political history of Mr. DeLano. 
he was candidate for Governor of Ohio, he lack- 
ed but two votes ofa nomination. In 1562, when 
a candidate for the United States Senate, he was 
short by just two votes. But his public career 
has, on the whole, been a success. 
speaker, has served three terms in Congress, was 
Commissary-General of Ohio in 1861, member of 
the Ohio Legislature in 1863, and has since filled 
the offices of Ooeumslesioner of Internal Revenue 
and Secretary of the Interior. He is sixty-two. 

—Mr. Jamgs R. DooxitrLe, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Wisconsin, is a gen- 
tleman who has displayed considerable activity 
in “swinging around the circle.’ He com- 
menced political life as District-Attorney of 
Wyoming County, New York. He was then a 
“hunker.” Afterward, at the Baltimore Con- 
vention which nominated General Cass for the 
Presidency, he was a “ barn-burner,”’ and one of 


the spokesmen selected to advocate the claims | 


of that delegation to seats in the Convention. 
In 1853 he went to Wisconsin, and was chosen 
Judge of the First Circuit of that State. Having 
“swung around,” he was elected by the Repub- 
licans to the United States Senate in 1857, and 
re-elected in 1863. Toward the expiration of his 
term, finding his prospects of re-election quite 
foggy, he “swung off” again, and now turns up 
a “ genuine old original Jacobs’? Democrat, and 
the candidate of that party for Governor. He 
is an active politician. 

—FRrancis P. Buair, Sen., now nearly eighty, 
and well preserved, physically and mentally, is 
said to be enjoying in high degree the comforts 
of ‘Silver Spring,” his fine estate near Wash- 
ington. the result 
of his power with the pen. When “nullification 


T have just made a devil | 





publicans of principle and those of policy, to | m= Nek y 


—BAYaRp TAYLOR expresses the belief that 
there lies, from St. Louis northward, farinto the 
regions of Manivoba, and stretching westward 
to the base of the Rocky Mountains, the richest 
country in the world. The railways in lowaand 
parts thereabout are succeeding beyond expec- 
tation, and surpass all precedent. ~ 

—There is some talk in Scotland about the 
Marquis of Bute giving a home to Pro Nono in 
the Isle of Bute—a little island about nineteen 
miles long and four miles broad, in the Frith 
of Clyde, about five miles from the Ayrshire 
coast. The climate is remarkable for mildness 
and salubrity, but is particularly humid. The 
island belongs mostly to the Marquis of Bute 
whose seat, Mountstuart, is one of its attrac: 
tions. Mr. GLapsTone is said to have been 
sounded on the subject, and has no objection to 
the Pope’s residing there, provided he will pledge 
himself to put down and keep down agrarian 
outrages in Ireland, which, it is said, he is will- 
Meantime he is not to visit Ireland 
without the sanction of the Prime Minister, 

—Mr. CHARLES Buxton, M.P , just deceased, 
though only ~~ had been in Parliament 
fourteen years. He was an able, amiable, and ac- 
complished gentleman, and took prominent part 
in all discussions relating to works of benevo- 
lence and philanthropy. He was not a very de- 
cided man; on the contrary, he avoided ex- 
tremes. Mr. Bricut once said: “I should be 
sorry to go bear-hunting with the honorable 
gentleman, for I should be sure, when the fight 
got serious, he would go over to the bear.” 

—Colonel WILLIAM SEAVER, who died at Ba- 
tavia, New York, on the 25th ult., at the age 
of eighty-two, was one of the earliest settlers of 
Western New York, and one of its most useful 
and estimable citizens. The Avening Post of this 
city, in an editorial notice, truthfully remarks 
that he “filled many positions of trust and 
honor during his long and blameless life, and 
exerted a great influence in the political affairs 
of his section of the State, maintaining through 
all, ‘without reproach, the grand old name of 
gentleman.’ As a journalist, in the editorial 
management of the Batavia Spirit of the Times, 
he was able and efficient, never compromising 
the dignity of the profession, but by the force 
and excellence of his writings making a provin 
cial paper widely known and sratn. Sol For 
forty years he was senior warden of St. James’s 


| Church, in Batavia—a term of office probably un- 


precedented in the annals ot the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States. Mr. SEAVER 
lived to see the lonely wilderness into which he 
went as a pioneer in 1817 dotted over with fair 
villages and prosperous cities, waving with lux- 
uriant harvests, and teeming with an industrious 
and enlightened a. Thus associated 
with the growth and progress of Western New 
York, frem the leveling of the, forest to the 
foundation of universitics, Mr. SEaver’s name 
will long be kept in remembrance there, as well 
for the strength of his public character as for the 
graces of his private life.” 

—General CADWALLADER C. WASHBURN, just 


| nominated as the Republican candidate for Goy- 


In 1847, when | 


He is an able | 





Mr. BLatr’s success in life is the result | 


was first developed, in the first year of JACKSON'S | 


administration, an article against it written by 
r | also adopted a decree prolonging the President's term 


Mr. Bare in a newspaper of Kentucky attract- 
ed the notice of the President, and resulted in an 
invitation to Mr. B., though not then personally 
known to General JacKsON, to remove to Wash- 
ington and edit the Globe, which was started by 
him. Mr. BLare retained control of the paper 
during the administrations of Jackson, VAN Bu- 
REN, Wagnison, and TYLER, until the accession 


ernor of Wisconsin, although but fifty-three, has 
been elected to Congress six times, and is now a 
member. He is a member of that vast Wasa- 
BURN family who have been in Congress from all 
parts of the country for so many years, and one of 
whom is now taking excellent care of American 
affairs in France. The particular Wasaeunn 
who is now on the war-path in Wisconsin was 
a major-general in the Federal army during the 
late contest, and though not the hero of any 
grand military event, did excellent service as a 
department commander. He now proposes to 
do DooLitTtTLe. 

—Hon. Witu1AmM A. Howarp is just arrived 
from China. For six years he was in Congress 
from Michigan. Hesucceeded J, Ross Browne 
as minister to China, the appointment having 
been suggested to President GRANT by the late 
ANSON BURLINGAME when he was last in Wash- 
ington. It is curious that some of the things 
that Mr. Browne predicted would take place 
in China have taken place, although he was 
criticised at the time for putting his predictions 
on pape r. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue public debt of the United States, leas cash in the 
Treasury, on the Ist of September was $2,274,122,560 38, 
which shows a decrease of $9,206,279 60 during the 
month of August. The coin balance is $90,813,691, the 
currency balance $7,968,345, and certificates $16,735,000, 

A circular has been issued by the State Department 
requesting all claimants who have not already filed 
their claims for losses sustained by the depredations 
of the Alabama to file them at once in the State De- 
partment. Notice is also given to claimants against 
the British government for losses not caused by the 
rebel cruisers’ raids to send their claims to Robert C. 
Hall, Esq., in Washington, the agent of the United 
States to present and support such claima. The latter 
class of ‘io are to be adjusted by the Commission 
which sits in Washington. 

On Sunday afternoon, Angust 27, the boiler of the 
steamer Ocean Wave, lying at the wharf at Point Clear, 
near Mobile, exploded, killing about sixty out of two 
hundred passengers, Out of seven persons comprising 
one Creole family six were killed, The captain, en- 
gineer, and pilot were killed, Only three of the offi. 
cers eaecaped, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Turere are rumors of an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance between Prussia, Austria, and Italy, to coanter- 
balance the apprehended alliance between France and 
Russia. A, P 

The cholera has appeared in a severe form in Ham- 
burg, Germany. « : 

The French Assembly has spy a bilh Sapaming 
constituent powers. It Includes a pa » whic 
was aomtell by a vote of 528 to 34, eulogizing the ad- 
ministration of President Thiers. The Assembly has 


| of office. 


The Grand Duke Alexis sailed from Cronstadt for 
this country September 3. 
A large Fenian demonstration, attended by 100,000 
ple, was held September 3 in Dublin, It resulted 
n a riot, in which many persons were injured before 
the police succeeded in dispersing the “sob and re- 
storing quiet, 





BADEN-BADEN. 
ies and infamies of Baden-Baden, the 
mos ated gambling place in the world, will 
rhe contract of the 
gambling salons with the govern- 
i the Grand Duke has deter- 


his year. 
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now no longer be heard, and Baden-Baden will | 
have to trust to her other amusements for popu- 
larity. Owing to the war, last year’s season was 


broken off suddenly, but this year the town is as | 


full a 
Haus as crammed as ever. 


usual 


, and the well-known Conversations- | 


The illustration on this page represents the | 


outside of this magnificent structure, where vis- 
itors, weary of the unceasing din and excitement 
of the gambling den inside, sit in the cool even- 
ing air under the colonnades, and refresh them- 
selves with an ice or the inevitable café while 


! 


listening to the pleasing strains of JOHANN | 


= 
= § “ 





Srrauss and his magnificent band. Baden- 
Baden has many attractions besides those that 
have made the name notorious for years as the 
resort of the worst characters in Europe. The 
scenery is delightful, the air salubrious, and the 
town itself one of the pleasantest in all Germany. 
The Grand Duchy is particularly rich in min- 
eral waters, there being no less than seventy 
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medicinal springs within its limits, the most 
celebrated of which are in Baden-Baden. Vis- 
itors who resort there for other purposes than 
spending their own or winning other people’s 
money find plenty of amusement during the gay 
season, such as balls, a capital opera, a Viennese 
ballet, races, steeple-chases, hunts, grand /étes- 
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ment. ‘I'he suppression of the gambling <.) 
has long been demanded by the mora] em. 
Europe. ‘They made vice respectable 
year allured thousands of people ' 
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and every 


. - toruin. Ter. 
rible tragedies have been enacted in those splen 
did palaces of iniquity, and if their history y wt 
faithfully told it would cast into the sh ide 1} 











champétres, and, of late years, pigeon-shooting 
matches @ [’Anglais. The gambling saloons 
are, however, the principal attraction, and when 
they are finally closed Baden-Baden will subside 
into an ordinary watering-place. The wealth, 
the rank, the fashion that have given it celebrity, 
and provided its varied round of entertainmerts, 
will seek other places of dissipation and ainuse- 
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PERJURY 


l at one another in silence. 
re obliged to wait a little and re- 


Irselve 


hi 


Continue 


» it Was tl 
right 
, the date 


€2 goes back 


OF THE CLOCK. 


Both 


cupy the interval by answering two 
ich will arise in your minds in this 


did Dubourg come to be tried for 
1 what was the connection between 
and the false testimony of a 


both these inquiries is to be found 
ch I call the Perjury of the Clock. 


citing this curious incidental nar- 


I take from a statement of the 


rcumst neces P 
eak i e plac ed in my possession ) I shall 


‘eW acquaintance at Browndown— 


to speak of him throughout 
assumed name. In the first 
© maiden name of his mother, and 
to take it if he pleased. In the 
of our domestic draina at 
as far as the years ‘fifty- 


by his 


“No Name,” 


eight and ’fifty-nine; and real names are (now 
that it is all over) of no consequence to any 
body. With ‘‘ Dubourg” we have begun. With 
** Dubourg” let us go on to the end. 


On a summer evening, some years ago, a man 
was found murdered in a field near a certain 
town in the West of England. The name of 
the field was ‘* Pardon’s Piece.” 

The man was a small carpenter and builder 
in the town, who bore an indifferent charac- 
ter. On the evening in question, a distant rela- 
tive of his, employed as farm bailiff by a gentle 
man in the neighborhood, happened to be pass- 
ing a stile which led from the field into a road, 
and saw a gentleman leaving the field by way 
of this stile rather in a hurry. He recognized 
the gentleman (whom he knew by sight only 
Mr. Dubourg. 

The two passed each other on the road in op- 
posite directions. After a certain lapse of time 
—estimated as being half an hour—the farm 
bailiff had occasion to pass back along the same 
road. On reaching the stile he heard an alarm 
raised, aud entered the field to see what was the 
matter. He found several persons running from 
the farther side of Pardon’s Piece toward a boy 
who was standing at the back of a cattle-shed, 
in a remote part of the inclosure, screaming with 
terror. At the boy’s feet lay, face downward, 
the dead body of a man, with his head horribly 
beaten in. His watch was under 
him, hanging out of his pocket 
by the chain. It had stopped— 
evidently in consequence of the 
concussion of its owner's fall on 
it—at half past eight. ‘The body 
was still warm. All the other 
valuables, like the watch, were 
left on it. The farm bailiff in- 
stantly recognized the man as 
the carpenter and builder men- 
tioned above. 

At the preliminary inquiry the 
stoppage of the watch at half 
past eight was taken as offering 
good circumstantial evidence that 
the blow which had killed the 
man had been struck at that 
time. 

The next question was—if any 
one had been seen near the body 
at half past eight? ‘The farm 
bailiff declared that he had met 
Mr. Dubourg hastily leaving the 
field by the stile at that very 
time. Asked if he had looked at 
his watch, he owned that he had 
not done so. Certain previous 
circumstances, which he men- 
tioned as having impressed them 
selves on his memory, enabled 
him to feel sure of the truth of 
this assertion without having 
consulted his watch. He was 
pressed on this important point, 
but he held to his declaration. 
At half past eight he had seen 
Mr. Dubourg hurriedly leave the 
field. At half past eight the 
watch of the murdered man had 
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stopped. 
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Had any other person been observed in or 
near the field at that time? 

No witness could be discovered who had seen 
any body else near the place. Had the weapon 
turned up with which the blow had been struck ? 
It had not been found. Was any one known 
(robbery having plainly not been the motive of 
the crime) to have entertained a grudge against 
the murdered man. It was no secret that he as- 
sociated with doubtful characters, male and fe- 
male; but suspicion failed to point to any one 
of them in particular. 

In this state of things there was no alternative 
but to request Mr. Dubourg—well known, in and 
out of the town, as a young gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, bearing an excellent character 

to give some account of himself. 

He immediately admitted that he had passed 
through the field. But, in contradiction to the 
farm bailiff, he declared that Ae had looked at his 
watch at the moment before he crossed the stile, 
and that the time by it was exactly a quarter 
past eight. Five minutes later—that is to say, 
ten minutes before the murder had been com- 
mitted, on the evidence of the dead man’s watch 
—he had paid a visit to a lady living near Par- 
don’s Piece, and had remained with her until his 
watch, consulted once more on leaving the lady’s 
house, informed him that it was a quarter to 
nine. 

Here was the defense called an “ alibi.” 
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entirely satisfied Mr. Dubourg’s friends. To 
satisfy justice also it was necessary to call the 
lady as a witness. In the mean time another 
purely formal question was put to Mr. Da- 
bourg. Did he know any thing of the murdered 
man ? 

With some appearance of confusion, Mr. Du- 
bourg admitted that he had been induced (by a 
friend) to employ the man on some work, Fur 
ther interrogation extracted from him the follow- 
ing statement of facts : 

That the work had been very badly done ; that 
an exorbitant price had been charged for it ; that 
the man, on being remonstrated with, had behaved 
in a grossly impertinent manner; that an alter- 
cation had taken place between them; that Mr, 
Dubourg had seized the man by the coilar of his 
coat, and had turned him out of the house; that 
he had called the man an infernal scoundrel (be- 
ing in a passion at the time), and had threatened 
to “thrash him within an inch of his life” (or 
words to that effect) if he ever presumed to come 
near the house again; that he had sincerely re 
gretted his own violence the moment he recevered 
his self-possession ; and lastly, that,.on his oath 
the altercation having occurred six weeks ago), 
he had never spoken to the man, or set eyes on 
the man, since. 

As the matter then stood these circumstances 
were considered as being unfortunate circum 
for Mr. Dubourg—nothing m« He 
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had his * alibi” to appeal to, and his character 
to appeal to; and nobody doubted the result. 

The lady appeared as witness. ; 

Confronted with Mr. Dubourg on the question 
of time, and forced to answer, she absolutely con- 
tradicted him, on the testimony of the clock on 
her own mantel-piece. In substance her evi- 
dence was simply this. She had looked at her 
clock when Mr. Dubourg entered the room, 
thinking it rather a late hour for a visitor to 
call on her. ‘The clock (regulated by the maker 
only the day before) pointed to twenty-five rain- 
ntes to nine: Practical experiment showed that 
the time required to walk the distance, at a rapid 
pace, from the stile to the lady's house, was just 
five minutes. Here, then, was the statement of 
the farm bailiff (himself a respectable witness) 
corroborated by another witness of excellent po- 
sition and character. ‘The clock, on being ex- 
umined next, was found to be right. ‘Ihe evi- 
dence of the clock-maker proved that he kept the 
key, and that there had been no necessity to set 
the clock and wind it up again, since he had 
performed both .those acts on the day preceding 
Mr. Dubourg’s visit. ‘The accuracy of the clock 
thus vouched for, the conclusion on the evidence 
was irresistible. Mr. Dubourg stood convicted 
of having been in the field at the time when 
the murder was committed; of having, by his 
own admission, had a quarrel with the murdered 
man not long before, terminating in an assault 
und a threat on his side; and, lastly, of having 
attempted to set up an alibi by a false statement 
of the question of time. ‘There was no alterna- 
tive but to commit him to take his trial at the 
Assizes, charged with the murder of the builder 
in Pardon’s Piece. 

The trial occupied two days. 

No new facts of importance were discovered in 
the interval. The evidence followed the course 
which it had taken at the preliminary examina- 
tions—with this difference only, that it was more 
carefully sifted. Mr. Dubourg had the double 
advantage of securing the services of the leading 
barrister in the circuit, and of moving the irre- 
pressible sympathies of the jury, shocked at his 
position, and eager for proof of his innocence. 
By the end of the first day the evidence had 
told against him with such irresistible force that 
his own counsel despaired of the result. When 
the prisoner took his place in the dock on the 
second day there was but one conviction in the 
minds of the people in court: every body said, 
** The clock will hang him.” 

It was nearly two in the afternoon; and the 
proceedings were on the point of being adjourned 
tor half an hour, when the attorney for the pris- 
oner was seen to hand a paper to the counsel for 
the defense. 

The counsel rose, showing signs of agitation 
which roused the curivsity of the audience. He 
demanded the immediate hearing of a new wit- 
ness, whose evidence in the prisoner's favor he 
declared to be too important to be delayed for a 
single moment. After a short colloquy between 
the judge and the barristers on either side the 
Court decided to continue the sitting. 

The witness, appearing in the box, proved to 
be a young woman in delicate health. On the 
evening when the prisoner had paid his visit to 
the lady she was in that lady’s service as house- 
maid. The day after she had been permitted 
(by previous arrangement with her mistress) to 
take a week's holiday, and to go on a visit to 
her parents, in thé west of Cornwall. While 
there she had fallen ill, and had not been strong 
enough since to return to heremployment. lav- 
ing given this preliminary account of herself, the 
jiouse-maid then narrated the following extraor- 
dinary particulars in relation to her mistress’s 
4 lock. 

On the morning of the day when Mr. Du- 
bourg had called at the honse she had been 
cleaning the mantel-piece. She had rubbed the 
part of it which was under the clock with her 
duster, had accidentally struck the pendulum, 
and had stopped it. Having once before done 
this, she had been severely reproved. Fearing 
that a repetition of the offense, only the day aft- 
er the clock had been regulated by the maker, 
might lead perhaps to the withdrawal of her 
Jeave of absence, she had determined to put 
matters right again, if possible, by herself. 

After poking under the clock in the dark, and 
failing to set the pendulum going again properly 
in that way, she next attempted to lift the clock, 
and give it a shake. It was set in a marble 
case, with a bronze figure on the top, and it was 
so heavy that she was obliged to hunt for some- 
thing which she could use asa lever. ‘The thing 
proved to be not easy to find on the spur of the 
moment. Ilaving at last laid her hand on what 
she wanted, she contrived so to lift the clock a 
few inches and drop it again on the mantel- 
piece as to set it going once more. 

‘The next necessity was, of course, to move the 
hands on.: Here again she was met by an ob- 
stacle, There was a difficulty in opening the 
glass case which protected the dial. After use- 
Jessly searching for some instrument to help her, 
she got from the footman (without telling him 
what she wanted it for) a small chisel. With this 
she opened the case—after accidentally scratch- 
ing the brass frame of it—and set the hands of 
the clock by guess. She was flurried at the time, 
fearing that her mistress would discover her. 
Later in the day she found that she had over- 
estimated the interval of time that had passed 
while she was attempting to put the clock right. 
She had, in fact, set it exactly a quarter of an 
hour too fast. 

No safe opportunity of secretly putting the 
clock right again had occurred until the last 
thing at night. She had then moved the hands 
back to the right time. At the hour of the even- 
ing when Mr. Dubourg had called on her mis- 
tress she positively swore that the clock was a 
quarter of an hour too fast. It had pointed, as 
her mistress had declared, to twenty-five min- 
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utes to nine—the right time then being, as Mr. 
Dubourg had asserted, twenty minutes past eight. 

Questioned as to why she had refrained from 
giving this extraordinary evidence at the inquiry 
before the magistrate, she declared that in the 
distant Cornish village to which she had gone 
the next day, and in which her illness had de- 
tained her from that time, nobody had heard of 
the inquiry or the trial. 
been then present to state the vitally important 
cireumstances to which she had just sworn if 
the prisoner's twin brother had not found her 
out on the previous day, had not questioned her 
if she knew any thing about the clock, and had 
not (hearing what she had to tell) insisted on 
her taking the journey with him to the court the 
next morning. 

This evidence virtually decided the trial. 
There was a great burst of relief in the crowded 
assembly when the woman’s statement had come 
to an end. 

She was closely cross-examined, as. a matter 
of course. Her character was inquired into; 
corroborative evidence (relating to the chisel and 
the scratches on the frame) was sought for, and 
was obtained. ‘The end of it was that, at a late 
hour on the second evening, the jury acquitted 
the prisoner without leaving their box. It was 
not too much te say that his life had been saved 
by his brother. His brother alone had persisted, 
from first to last, in obstinately disbelieving the 
clock—for no better reason than that the clock 
was the witness which asserted the prisoner’s 
guilt! He had worried every body with inces- 
sant inquiries ; he had discovered the absence of 
the house-maid after the trial had begun; and 
he had started off to interrogate the girl, know- 
ing nothing and suspecting nothing—simply de- 
termined to persist in the one everlasting ques- 
tion with which he persecuted every body: ‘* The 
clock is going to hang my brother; can you tell 
me any thing about the clock ?” 

Four months later the mystery of the crime 
was cleared up. One of the disreputable com- 
panions of the murdered man confessed on his 
death-bed that he had done the deed. There 
was nothing interesting or remarkable in the cir- 
cumstances. Chance, which had put innocence 
in peril, had offered impunity to guilt. An in- 
famous woman, a jealous quarrel, and an ab- 
sence at the moment of witnesses on the spot— 
these were really the commonplace materials 
which had composed the tragedy of Pardon’s 
Piece. 

<cicacenaeasvilliiaainaies 
CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
THE HERO OF THE TRIAL. 

**You have forced it out of me. Now you 
have had your way, never mind my feelings. 
Go!” 

Those were the first words the Hero of the 
Trial said to me, when he was able to speak 
again. He withdrew, with a curious sullen res- 
ignation, to the farther end of theroom. ‘There 
he stood looking at me as a man might have 
looked who carried some contagion about him, 
and who wished to preserve a healthy fellow- 
‘creature from the peril of touching him. 

** Why should I go?” I asked. 

**You are a bold woman,” he said, “to re- 
main in the same rvom with a man who has 
been pointed at as a murderer, and who has been 
tried for his life.” 

‘The same unhealthy state of mind which had 
brought him to Dimchurch, and which had led 


him to speak to me as he had spoken on the | 


previous evening, was, as I understood it, now ir- 
ritating him against me as a person who had 
made his own quick temper the means of entrap- 
ping him into letting out the truth. How was I 
to deal with a man in this condition ? 1 decided 
to perform the feat which you call in England 
**taking the bull by the horns.” 

**]T see but one man here,” I said: *‘a man 


honorably acquitted of a crime which he was in- | 


capable of committing—a man who deserves my 
interest, and claims my sympathy, Shake hands, 
Mr. Dubourg.” 

I spoke to him in a good hearty voice, and I 
gave him a good hearty squeeze. ‘The poor, 
weak, Jonely, persecuted young fellow dropped 
his head on my shoulder like a child, and burst 
out erying. 

** Don’t despise me,” he said, as soon as he 
had got his breath again. ‘It breaks a man 
down to have stood in the dock, and to have had 
hundreds of hard-hearted people staring at him 
in horror, without his deserving it. Besides, I 
have been very lonely, ma’am, since my brother 
left me.” ; 

We sat down again side by side. He was the 
strangest compound of anomalies | had ever met 
with. ‘Throw him into one of those passions in 
which he flamed out so easily, and you would 
have said, This is a tiger. Wait till he had 
cooled down again to his customary mild tem- 
perature, and you would have said, with equal 
truth, ‘This is a lamb. 

**One thing rather surprises me, Mr. Du- 
bourg,” I went on. ‘I can’t quite under- 
stand—” 

**Don’t call me ‘Mr. Dubourg,’” he inter- 
posed. ‘You remind me of the disgrace which 
has forced me tochange my name. Call me by 
my Christian name. It’sa foreign name. You 
are a foreigner by your accent—you will like me 
all the better for having a foreign name. I was 
christened ‘Oscar,’ after my mother's brother— 
my mother was a Jersey woman. Call me ‘Os- 
car.’ What is it you don’t understand ?” 

“‘In your present situation,” I resumed, ‘‘I 
don’t understand your brother leaving you here 
all by yourself.” 

— was on the point of flaming out again at 
that. 

‘* Not a word against my brother!” he ex- 
claimed, fiercely. ‘*My brother is the noblest 
creature that God ever created! You must own 


She would not have | 
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that yourself; you know what he did at the tri- 
al, I should have died on the scaffold but for 
that angel. I insist on it that he is not a man. 
He is an angel!” 

(I admitted that his brother was an angel. 
The concession instantly pacified him. ) 

**People say there is no difference between 
us,” he went on, drawing his chair companion- 
ably close to mine. ‘* Ah, people are so shal- 
low! Personally, I grant you, we are exactly 
alike. (You have heard that we are twins? 
But there it ends, unfortunately for me. Nugent 
(my brother was christened Nugent, after my 
father)—Nugent is ahero! Nugent is a genius! 
I should have died if he hadn't taken care of me 
after the trial. I had nobody but him. We are 
orphans; we have no brothers or sisters. Nu- 
gent felt the disgrace ever. more than I felt it, 
but Ae could control himself. It fell more heavi- 
ly on him than it did on me. I'll tell you why. 
Nugent was in a fair way to make our family 
name—the name that we have been obliged to 
drop—famous all over the world. He is a paint- 
er—a landscape painter. Have you never heard 
of him? Ah, you soon will! Where do you 
think he has gone to? He has gone to the wilds 
of America in search of new subjects. He is 
going to found a school of landscape painting. 
On an immense scale! <A scale that has never 
been attempted yet! Dear fellow! Shall I tell 
you what he said when he left me here? Noble 
words—I call them noble words. ‘ Oscar, I go 
to make our assumed name famous. You shall 
be honorably known—you shall be illustrious—as 
the brother of Nugent Dubourg.’ Do you think 
I could stand in the way of such a career as that ? 
After what he has sacrificed for me, could I let 
Such a Man stagnate here—for no better purpose 
than to keep me company? What does it mat- 
ter about my feeling lonely? WhoamI? Oh, 
if you had seen how he bore with the horrible 
notoriety that followed us after the trial! He 
was constantly stared at and pointed at, for 
me. Not a word of complaint escaped him. He 
snapped his fingers at it. ‘ That for public opin- 
ion!’ he said. What strength of mind—eh? 
From one place after another we moved and 
moved, and still there were the photographs 
and the newspapers and the whole infamous 
story (‘romance in real life,’ they called it) 
known beforehand to every body. He never lost 
heart. ‘We shall find a place yet’ (that was the 
cheerful way he put it). ‘ You have nothing to 
do with it, Oscar; you are safe in my hands; I 
promise you exactly the place of refuge you 
want.” It was he who got all the information, 
and found out this lonely part of England where 
you live. J thought it pretty as we wandered 
about the hills; it wasn’t half grand enough for 
him. We lost ourselves. I began to feel nerv- 
ous. Ile didn’t mind it a bit. ‘You have Me 
with you,’ he said. ‘ My luck is always to be de- 
pended on. Mark what I say! We shall stum- 
ble on a village!’ You will hardly believe me 
—in ten minutes more we stumbled, exactly as 
he had foretold, on this place. Ile didn’t leave 
me—when I had prevailed on him to go—with- 
out a recommendation. He recommended me 
to the landlord of the inn here. He said, ‘ My 
brother is delicate; my brother wishes to live 
in retirement; you will oblige me by looking 
after my brother.’ Wasn't it kind? ‘The land- 
lord seemed to be quite affected by it. Nugent 
cried when he took leave of me. Ah, what would 
I not give to have a heart like his, and a mind 
like his! It’s something—isn’t it?—to have a 
face like him. I often say that to myself when I 
look in the glass. Excuse my running on in 
this way. When I once begin to talk of Nugent, 
1 don’t know when to leave off.” 

One thing, at any rate, was plainly discernible 
in this otherwise inscrutable young man. He 
adored his twin brother. 

It would have been equally clear to me that 
Mr. Nugent Dubourg deserved to be worshiped 
if 1 could have reconciled to my mind his leav- 
ing his brother to shift for himself in such a place 
as Dimchurch. I was obliged to remind myself 
of the admirable service which he had rendered 
at the trial before I could decide to do him the 
justice of suspending my opinion of him in his 
absence. Having accomplished this act of mag- 
nanimity, I took advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to change the subject. The most tire- 
some information that I am acquainted with is 
the information which tells us of the virtues of 
an absent person—when that absent person hap- 
pens to be a stranger. 

‘“*Is it true that you have taken Browndown 
for six months?” I asked. ‘‘Are you really go- 
ing to settle at Dimchurch ?” 

‘**Yes—if you keep my secret,” he answered. 
“The people here know nothing about me. 
Don’t, pray don't, tell them who [I am! You 
will drive me away if you do.” 

“*T must tell Miss Finch who you are,” I 
said. 

**No! no! no!” he exclaimed, eagerly. ‘‘I 
can’t bear the idea of her knowing it. I have 
been so horribly degraded. What will she think 
of me?” He burst into another explosion of 
rhapsodies on the subject of Lucilla—mixed up 
with renewed petitions to me to keep his story 
concealed from every body. I lost all patience 
with his want of common fortitude and common 
sense, 

“*Young Oscar, I should like to box your 
ears!” I said. ‘‘ You are in a villainously un- 
wholesome state about this matter. Have you 
nothing else to think of? Have you no protes- 


sion? Are you not obliged to work for your 
living ?” 


I spoke, as you perceive, with some force of 
expression, aided by a corresponding asperity of 
voice and manner. 

Mr. Oscar Dubourg looked at me with the 

led air of a man who feels an overflow of 
new ideas forcing itself into his mind. He mod- 
estly admitted the degrading truth. From his 
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graded young men. “I despise a w te 
I said to Oscar, with my nee —, 


: A Severity 
** You want the ennobling influences of 4 


labor te 
make a man of you. Nobody has a ri ‘ 
a you. 'Y has ght t 
idle ; nobody has a right to be rich. You a 


be in a more wholesome state of mind at 
yourself, my young gentleman, if you had to mi 
your bread and cheese before you ate it.” ™ 

He stared at me piteously.” The noble senti 
ments which I had inherited from Doctor Pra, 
tolungo completely bewildered Mr. Oscar De. 
bourg. Ries 

** Don’t be angry with me,” he said, in his in 
nocent way. ‘*I couldn't eat my cheese jf | did 
earn it. I can’t digest cheese. Besides I an 
ploy myself as much as I can.” He took his lit- 
tle golden vase from the table behind him, and 
told me what I had already heard him tell ; “ 
cilla while I was listening at the window, * You 
would have found me at work this morning,” he 
went on, ‘‘if the stupid people who send me my 
metal plates had not made a mistake. ‘Ye aj. 
loy, in the gold and silver both, is all wrong this 
time. I must return the plates to be melted 
again before I can do any thing with them. ‘They 
are-all ready to go back to-day when the cart 
comes. If there are any laboring people “ae 
who want money, I'm sure I will give them some 
of mine with the greatest pleasure. It isn’t my 
fault, ma’am, that my father married my moth. 
er. And how could I help it if he left two thou- 
sand a year each to my brother and me ?” 

‘Two thousand a year each to his brother and 
him! And the illustrious Pratolungo had never 
known what it was to have five pounds sterling 
at his disposal before his union with Me! 

I lifted my eyes to the ceiling. In my right- 
eous indignation I forgot Lucilla and her curios. 
ity about Oscar; I forgot Oscar and his horror 
of Lucilla discovering who he was. I opened 
my lips to speak. In another moment I should 
have launched my thunder-bolts against the whole 
infamous system of modern society, when I was 
silenced by the most extraordinary and unexpect- 
ed interruption that ever closed a woman's lips. 





CHAPTER THE TENTH. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF JICKS. 


Tuere walked in at the open door of the 
room—softly, suddenly, composedly—a chubby 
female child, who could not possibly have been 
more than three years old. She had no hat or 
cap on her head. A dirty pinafore covered her 
from her chin to her feet. This amazing appa- 
rition advanced into the middle of the room, 
holding hugged under one arm a ragged and dis- 
reputable-looking doll; stared hard, first at Os- 
car, then at me; advanced to my knees, laid the 
disreputable doll on my lap, and pointing to a 
vacant chair at my side, claimed the rights of 
hospitality in these words : 

** Jicks will sit down.” 

Hlow was it possible, under these circum- 
stances, to attack the infamous system of mod- 
ern society? It was only possible to kiss 
** Jicks,” 

‘Do you know who this is?” I inquired, as I 
lifted our visitor on to the chair. 

Oscar burst out Jaughing. Like me, he now 
saw this mysterious young lady for the first time. 
Like me, he wondered what the extraordinary 
nickname under which she had presented herself 
could possibly mean. _ 

We looked at the child. The child—with its 
legs stretched out straight before it, terminating 
in a pair of little dusty boots with holes in them 
—lifted its large round eyes, overshadowed by 4 
penthouse of unbrushed flaxen hair, looked grave- 
ly at us in return, and made a second call on our 
hospitality as follows: a 

+ Jicks will have something to drink. 

While Oscar ran into the kitchen for some 
milk, I succeeded in discovering the identity ol 
** Jicks.” ; ; 

Something—I can not well explain what—in 
the manner in which the child had drifted into 
the room with her doll reminded me of the lym- 
phatic lady of the rectory, drifting backward and 
forward with the baby in one hand and the nov- 
el in the other. 1 took the liberty of examining 
** Jicks’s” pinafore, and discovered the mark . 
one corner, “Selina Finch.” Exactly as I had 
supposed, here was a member of Mrs. Finch's 
numerous family. Rather a young member, It 
struck me, to be wandering hatless round the en- 
virons of Dimchurch all by herself. ; 

Oscar returned with the milk in a mug. The 
child, insisting on taking the mug into her - 
hands, steadily emptied it to the last drop, Te- 
covered her breath with a gasp, looked at me 
with a white mustache of milk on her upper lip, 
and announced the conclusion of her visit! these 
terms : — 

“ Jicks will get down again. 

I deposited our young friend on the Be 
took her doll, and stood for a moment owe 
thought. What was she going to do apne senlv 
were not kept long in suspense. She pope! 
put her little, hot, fat hand into mine, an¢ 
to pull me after her out of the room. 

“ What do you want ?” I asked. le com 

Jicks answered in one untranslatable 
pound weet : 

** Man-Gee-gee. 

I aad coyeelf to be pulled out of barber 
to ene ** Man-Goo-gee, to play ayo ssible t0 
or to eat ‘* Man-Gee-gee,” it was imposs 
tell which. I was pulled along the r hare 
was pulled out to the front-door. There— 
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shed the house inaudibly to us over 
he horse, cart, and man wait- 
ase of gold and silver plates 
I looked at Oscar, who had 
"e now understood not only the 
nd word of Jicks (signifying 
i horse, and passing over cart as unim- 
oot). but the polite attention of Jicks in en- 
i house to inform us, after a rest and a 
of a circumstance which had escaped our 
The driver of the cart had, on his own 
-knowledgment, been investigated and ques- 
i by this extraordinary child, strolling up 
oor of Browndown to see what he was 
’ Jicks was a public character at 
‘church. ‘The driver knew all about her. 
me been nicknamed “* Gypsy” from her wan- 
dering habits, and had shortened the name in 
her own dialect into ‘*Jicks.” There was no 
keeping her in at the rectory, try how you might. 
They had long since abandoned the effort in de- 
~ Sooner or later she turned up again, or 
<omebody brought her back, or one of the sheep- 
dogs found her asleep under a bush and gave the 
al rm. ‘* What goes on in that child’s head, 
said the driver, regarding Jicks with a sort of 
superstitious admiration, ‘‘the Lord only knows. 
Che has a Will of her own and a way of her own. 
She is a child, and she ain't a child. At three 
vears of age she’s a riddle none of us can guess. 
"\nd that’s the long and the short of what I know 
about her.” : : 
While this explanation was in progress the 
venter who had nailed up the case, and the 
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front of the house. They followed Oscar in, and 
came out again bearing the heavy burden of 
precious metal—more than one man could con- 
yeniently liftt—between them. , 

[he case deposited in the cart, carpenter sen- 
yr and carpenter junior got in after it, wanting 
“4 lift” to Brighton. Carpenter senior—a big, 
burly man—made a joke. ‘* It’s a lonely coun- 
try between this and Brighton, Sir,” he said to 
Oar, “Three of us will be none too many to 
see your precious packing-case safe into the rail- 
wav station. Oscar took it seriously, ‘‘ Are 

e anv robbers in this neighborhood?” he 
asked. “Lord love you, Sir!” said the driver, 
“robbers would starve in these parts; we have 
got nothing worth thieving here.” Jicks, still 
watching the proceedings with an interest which 
allowed no detail to escape her notice, assumed the 
responsibility of starting the men on their journey, 
The odd child waved her chubby hand imperi- 
ously to her friend the driver, and cried in her 
loudest voice, ‘* Away!” The driver touched his 
hat with comic respect. ‘* All right, miss ; time’s 
money, ain't it?” He cracked his whip, and the 
cart rolled off noiselessly over the thick, close 
tuwf of the South Downs, 

It was time for me to go back to the rectory, 
and to restore the wandering Jicks, for the time 
being, to the protection of home. I turned to 
Oscar to say good-by. 

“| wish I was going back with you,” he said. 

“You will be as free as I am to come and to 
go at the rectory,” | answered, ‘‘when they 
know what has passed this morning between you 
and me. In your own interests I am deter- 
mined to tell them who yon are, You have 
nothing to fear, and every thing to gain, by my 
speaking out. Clear your mind of fancies and 
suspicions that are unworthy of you. By to- 
morrow we shall be good neighbors; by the end 
of the week we shall be good friends. For the 
present, as we say in France, au revoir !” 

I turned to take Jicks by the hand. While 
I had been speaking to Oscar the child had 
slipped away from me. Not a sign of her was 
to be seen. 

_ Before we could stir a step to search for our 
lost Gypsy, her voice reached us, raised shrill 

id angry, in the regions behind us, at the side 
of the house. 

“Go away!” we heard the child cry out im- 
patiently, ** Ugly men, go away !” 

We turned the corner, and discovered two 
ibby strangers resting themselves against the 
side-wall of the house. ‘Their cadaverous faces, 
their brutish expressions, and their frowsy clothes 
proclaimed them, to my eye, as belonging to the 
Vilest blackguard type that the civilized earth 
has yet produced—the blackguard of London 
growth. ‘There they lounged, with their hands 
m their pockets and their backs against the wall, 
‘it they were airing themselves on the outer 
“We of a public-house, and there stood Jicks, 
“th her legs planted wide apart on the turf, 
averting the rights of property (even at that 
cally age!), and ordering the rascals off. 

Pe are you doing there?” asked Oscar, 
_¢ we of the men appeared to be on the point 
axing an insolent answer. ‘The other—the 
‘unger and the viler-looking villain of the two 

cked him, and spoke first. 
“We've hac 


ic 





cay with an impudent assumption of humil- 
x . _ we ve took the liberty of resting our 
je as Against your wall, and feastin’ our eyes on 
44) beauty ot your young lady here.” 

~ pointed to the child, Jicks shook her fist 
ever i, and ordered him off more fiercely than 

“There's 

. Lest the e. 


an inn in the village,” said Oscar. 
if you please—my house is not an 








The el r * 
: lder man made a second effort to speak, 


eginning a ~ 
rage ne with an oath. ‘The younger checked 
again, 


* Shut up, Jim!” 
of the two, 


yim +" said the superior blackguard 
ea ' The gentleman recommends the 
aie 8 2 ‘un. Come and drink the gentle- 
teak an th.” He turned to the child, and 
. es hat to her with a low bow. ** Wish 
a . cmorning, miss! You're just the style, 
~. are, that I admire. Please don’t engage 


Jourself to be married till I come back.” 





; ‘s son, accompanying him, joined us in | 





1 a longish walk, Sir,” said the | e las 
| eeived from him showed that his mind was turn- 
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His savage companion was so tickled by this 
delicate pleasantry that he burst suddenly into a 
roar of laughter. Arm in arm the two ruffians 
walked off together in the direction of the vil- 
lage. Our funny little Jicks became a tragic 
and terrible Jicks all on a sudden. ‘The child 
resented the insolence of the two men as if she 
really understood it. I never saw so young 
a creature in such a furious passion before. 
She picked up a stone and threw it at them be- 
fore I could stop her. She screamed, and 
stamped her tiny feet alternately on the ground, 
till she was purple in the face. She threw her- 
self down and rolled in fury on the grass. 
Nothing pacified her but a rash promise of Os- 
car’s (which he was destined to hear of for many 
a long day afterward) to send for the police, and 
to have the two men soundly beaten for daring 
to laugh at Jicks. She got up from the ground, 
and dried her eyes with her knuckles, and fixed 
a warning look on Oscar. ‘‘ Mind!” said this 
curious child, with her bosom still heaving under 
the dirty pinafore, ‘‘the men are to be beaten. 
And Jicks is to see it.” 

I said nothing to Oscar at the time, but I felt 
some secret uneasiness on the way home—an 
uneasiness inspired by the appearance of the two 
men in the neighborhood of Browndown. 

It was impossible to say how long they might 
have been lurking about the outside of the house 
before the child discovered them. ‘They might 
have heard, through the open window, what 
Oscar had said to me on the subject of his plates 
of precious metal; and they might have seen 
the heavy packing-case placed in the cart. I 
felt no apprehension about the safe arrival of 
the case at Brighton: the three men in the cart 
were men enough to take good care of it. My 
fears were for the future. Oscar was living, 
entirely by himself, in a lonely house more than 
half a mile distant from the village. His fancy 
for chasing in the precious metals might have 
its dangers, as well as its attractions, if it be- 
came known beyond the pastoral limits of Dim- 
church. Advancing from one suspicion to an- 
other, I asked myself if the two men had roamed 
by mere accident into our remote part of the 
world, or whether they had deliberately found 
their way to Browndown with a purpose in view. 
Having this doubt in my mind, and happening 
to encounter the old nurse, Zillah, in the garden 
as I entered the rectory gates with my little 
charge, [ put the question to her plainly, ‘* Do 
you see many strangers at Dimchurch ?” 

** Strangers ?” repeated the old woman. ‘‘ Ex- 
cepting yourself, ma’am, we see no such thing 
as a stranger here from one year’s end to an- 
other.” 

I determined to say a warning word to Oscar 
at the first convenient opportunity. 


THE LATE DR. GANNETT. 

Aone the many victims of the terrible rail- 
road slaughter at Revere, Massachusetts, on the 
26th of August, wis the Rev. Dr. Ezra StiLes 
Gannett, one of the ablest and most distinguish- 
ed divines in the Unitarian denomination, and 
widely respected ani loved. Dr. GANNETT was 
born in Cambridge, | Lassachusetts, in May, 1801. 
He fitted for college at the Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Massachusetts, entered Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1816, and graduated in 1820, at the 
age of nineteen. 

The three years following he passed at the 
divinity schvol in Cambridge, and was ordained 
and installed as colleague of Dr. Writiam Et- 
LERY CHANNING, and co-pastor of the Federal 
Street church, Boston, in 1824. Since the death 
of Dr. CHANNING he was, until a short time ago, 
sole pastor of the same church. He was all his 
life an active laborer with voice and pen in the 
pulpit, and in the pages of theological magazines 
and weekly journals. 

About a year ago he voluntarily withdrew 
from the charge of a people whom he had loved, 
and for whom he had toiled with all his heart for 
so many years. He still continued, however, to 
preach and lecture, and at the time of his death 
was on his way to preach in Lynn. His loss 
will be deeply felt by a large circle of friends. 


THE LATE CHARLES SCRIBNER. 


On page 865 our readers will find the portrait 
of the late Mr. CHarves Scrisyer, of this city, 
who died on Saturday, August 26, at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, whither he had gone in the hope 
of restoring his shattered health, which, for the 
past two years, had been so feeble that he had 
been able to give but little attention to business. 
In May last, in the hope that entire relief from 
care and change of scene might be beneficial, he 
took passage by sailing vessel for Liverpool. A 
brief tour through Ireland, and a stay of two or 
three weeks at St. Moritz, Switzerland, had 
greatly benefited him, and the last letters re- 


ing with all its old activity to business. His re- 
turn in the course of the fall in renewed health 
was confidently anticipated ; but while at Lu- 
cerne he was suddenly attacked with typhoid 
fever, and died after a short illness. 

Mr. Scripner was a native of this city, and 
at the time of his death was in the fifty-first year 
of his age. He graduated at Princeton, and sub- 
sequently studied law; but, satisfied that his 
health would not endure the confinement of pro- 
fessional life, he turned his attention to the busi- 
ness of book publishing, and in 1846 formed a 
partnership with Mr. Isaac D. Baker, under 
the firm name of Baker & Scripner, and com- 
menced business in the old Brick Church, Mr. 
Baker died in 1850, and the business was prose- 
cuted by Mr. Scrisyer alone until 1857, when 
he purchased the English importing business. of 


Messrs. Banes, Merwin, & Co., and took Mr. 


Cuarces WELForp as partner in that branch. 
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Mr. ScRIBNER was a man of ripe scholarship, 
excellent business judgment, and was respected 
and esteemed by all who came in contact with 
him in business or private relations, 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue fortieth meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science took place 
at Edinburgh on the 2d of August, lasting a 
week, and the reports of the proceedings are be- 
ginning to appear in the English journals. So 
ar, we have the inaugural address of the presi- 
dent, Sir WiLL1AM THOMPsoN, and those of the 
chairmen of several of the sections, together 
with reports of proceedings of the first few days. 
By a time-honored custom the president's ad- 
dress is made to constitute a résume of the prog- 
ress of science during the preceding year, to- 
gether with notices of the principal losses which 
have been sustained in the deaths of its votaries. 
The names in this latter category most promi- 
nently referred to are Sir Joun F. Herscue. 
and Professor DE Morean. 

The services rendered directly by the British 
Association in the advancement of science are 
also adverted to in the address, special stress 
being laid upon the operations of the Kew Mag- 
netic and Meteorological Observatory. 








Advices from Professor Haypen’s exploring 
expedition in the Yellow Stone Lake region 
have been received up to the 8th of August last, 
and contain a satisfactory exhibit of progress. 
After establishing the dépot of supplies already 
referred to on the Yellow Stone River, about 
one hundred and forty miles below the lake, the 
purty ascended the river; and reached the lake on 
the 26th of July, where they made a new camp. 
They then began at once to survey the lake 
with the most approved apparatus, by the aid 
of a boat taken along for the purpose, and ex- 
pected to be able to ascertain the exact contour 
as well as the principal depths. They had al- 
ready found several places in the lake where the 
depth reached three hundred feet, especially 
along the line of a certain channel-way, and 
they confidently expected to find soundings of 
at least five hundred feet. 

They explored one of the islands in the lake, 
which they called Stevenson’s Island, and found 
it to contain about fifteen hundred acres, dense- 
ly wooded, and with thick and almost impene- 
trable underbrush, consisting largely of goose- 
berry and currant bushes, loaded down with ripe 
fruit. On the threshold only of the wonderful 
natural phenomena in the way of geysers, boil- 
ing springs, etc., described by Lieutenant Doane 
and Governor LANGFORD, they were satisfied that 
the description fell far short of the reality, which 
they, indeed, despaired of being able to portray, 
even with the aid of photographic views and 
sketches. 

One of these geysers once in thirty-two hours 
threw up a column of water about eight feet in 
diameter to a height of over 200 feet. Hun- 
dreds were met with having columns from ten 
to fifty feet high, some playing all the time, and 
others only at intervals. The hottest springs 
were found to vary in temperature from 188° to 
198°, the boiling-point at that altitude amount- 
ing to about 195°, Most of the springs were as- 
certained to be divisible into two principal 
classes, one class containing silica, sulphur, and 
iron, and the other, silica and iron only. 

The elevation of the lake was determined to 
be about 8500 feet ; the altitude of the surround- 
ing peaks being, of course, very much greater. 
An abundance of trout was found in the waters, 
of excellent flavor, although much infected with 
intestinal worms. Game was scarce immediate- 
ly around the lake; but at a short distance it 
was said to be very abundant. In addition to 
the topographical and geological collections, 
others were being made in all branches of natu- 
ral history, for a full account of which, as well 
as a description of the phenomena in general, 
we shall look with interest to the forthcoming 
report of the expedition. 

The London Atheneum contains a detailed 
account, probably from the pen of Dr. WILLIAM 
B. CARPENTER, of the proposed plan of extend- 
ed deep-sea research to be prosecuted under the 
care of the British naval authorities. The arti- 
cle calls attention to the extent to which simi- 
lar enterprises have been fostered by other gov- 
ernments, and expresses the hope that Great 
Britain will not be behind them. It is sug- 
gested that an expedition, to be continued for 
at least three or four years, and to direct its 
labors into the deep seas of various parts of the 
globe, should be fitted out at an early date, 
be fully provided with every means necessary 
for thorough research, and be accompanied by 
men of science competent to the labor con- 
nected with such an enterprise. An appeal is 
made to the public spirit of the authorities on 
the plea that Englishmen have heretofore been 
foremost in such work; that it is to them we 
owe almost all of our knowledge of deep-sea 
dredging; while submarine work generally, 
such as laying cables, is almost exclusively in 
their hands. 

In summing up the results which have been 
accomplished within a few years past by differ- 
ent nations, the writer remarks that among the 
fallacies exploded is that which fixes the tem- 
perature of the deep seas in all parts of the 
globe at about 39° Fahrenheit. So far from this 
being the case, however, a temperature of 32° 
was reached at a depth of 600 fathoms; while in 
adjacent areas, and at the same depth, no less 
than 47° was observed. Again, instead of a sup- 
»0sed constant absence of animal life at and 
oe a certain depth, we have a fauna of the 
utmost variety and unexampled richness in spe- 
cies, the differences in temperature exhibiting 
equally striking differences in zoological condi- 
tions. : 

Another point of interest is the detection, at 
certain depths, not only of genera, but even of 
species, that have their representatives in the 
tertiary if not the cretaceous formations of 
the land, and of many the differences that are 
noted are not greater than might occur in a 
gradual modification of a primitive type under 
long-continued physical influences. The desire 
is expressed, in the article referred to, to have 
deep-sea work in the Indian, Pacific, and South- 
ern oceans, in view of the different conditions 
under which life probably presents itself there ; 
since, if we find objects so remarkable in Euro- 
pean and American waters, we may be prepared 
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to find others equally striking and totally di- 
verse in other localities. 





The death of Mr. Gzorce Tate, of Alnwick, 
Secretary of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 
is announced as having occurred on the 7th of 
June, at the age of sixty-six. Although his name 
is not associated with any important discovery in 
oes, he is oe n as the author of inter- 
esting papers on the archeology and geology 
his neighborhood. seth itiniiae 





Dr. EpwarpD Heis, of Minster, in Westphalia, 
has communicated to Nature a series of observa- 
tions as to the contemporaneous occurrence of 
aurora borealis in Europe, and of aurora aus- 
tralis, as observed by Mr. C. Morera, of the 
Melbourne Observatory, in Australia, which is 
of very great interest. “From these observations 
it would appear that a remarkable display of 
aurore in one hemisphere is almost always ac 
companied by a similar display in the other 
hemisphere, or by great magnetic disturbance 
The greatest magnetic disturbances during 1870 
at Melbourne occurred on April 5 and October 
25, accompanied by brilliant aurore, on both of 
which days similar phenomena were observed in 
Europe ; on the latter-date the disturbance con- 
tinued during two days. At all the dates on 
which aurore were observed, magnetic disturb- 
ances invariably took place, of a greater or less 
extent; but disturbances occurred also at other 
times of the very same nature as took place gen- 
erally during auroral displays, on which, how- 
ever, nO aurore were observed. 





As an addition to the list of exploring expedi- 
tions tending either directly or indirectly to de- 
velop a knowledge of the natural and physical 
features of the North American continent, we 
may mention that a party of civil engineers has 
lately been organized at Victoria to survey a 
route for a proposed railroad through British 
Columbia and the Red River country to Canada. 
This is stated to be provided with ample means 
for the purpose of making a minute geograph- 
ical reconnoissance of the country, and is expect- 
ed to add much to our knowledge of the general 
geology of the continent. 





Much interest was excited in the scientific 
journals some time ago by the account given in 
the Panama papers of the flights of a beautiful 
butterfly, the Urania leilus. By late advices from 
Panama we learn that these insects were passing 
over that city, from west to east, in July last, in 
very large numbers, and in some cases were at- 
tracted into houses by the light so as almost to 
fill the apartments. They are said to be accom- 
panied during the day by swallows and swifts, 
and in the night by the different species of goat- 
sucker, which probably destroy large numbers. 
Nothing is at present known, however, of the 
place whence they came, nor the region to which 
they are ultimately bound. 





Although the settlement of Alaska proceeds 
slowly, yet we may infer that it is progressing 
steadily and surely, since we are informed thai 
on the island of Unalaska there are already nine 
commercial and business houses, gnd that a 
lager-bier brewery and billiard saloon are soon 
to be added to the permanent institutions. 

This island is the principal head-quarters for 
all the fishing and whaling expeditions bound 
for Plover Bay, Bristol Bay, Behring Sea, and 
the Arctic Ocean, as vessels can Be there refit- 
ted, obtain supplies, and procure excellent fresh- 
water in abundance. In further refutation of 
the unfounded impression that Alaska is a bit- 
terly cold region, we learn that the ice crop of 
the past season was extremely meagre, and not 
sufficient to meet the wants of the Pacitic Coast. 





It is probably with reference to the enterprise 
in question that we owe the promise of a visit 
from Mr. GwYN JEFFREYS, a gentleman who has 
been so long associated with deep-sea work. He 
is expected in this country in the course of the 
summer; and though his stay will be a short 
one, we trust that he will be enabled to secure 
personal conference with the leading American 
naturalists, and to make such an examination of 
our sea-coast fauna as he desires. He will prob- 
ably arrive in time to meet Professor Acassiz 
before he starts on the expedition to which we 
have already referred, and which contemplates 
the expenditure of at least a year of time in an 
exploration of the physics and natural history 
of the deep seas of both the Atlantic and Pacific, 
under the auspices of the United States Coast 
Survey. 

The annual session of the international con- 
gress of prehistoric anthropology will take 
place in Bologna on the Ist of October next, 
and will last eight days. The questions to be 
considered at this session are as follows: first, 
the age of stone of Italy; second, the caverns 
on the borders of the Mediterranean, especially 
those of Tuscany, compared with the grottoes 
in the south of France; third, the Lacustrian 
habitations and the peat bogs of the north of 
Italy; fourth, analogies between the Terramarcs 
and the Kjoeckkenmeedding; fifth, the chronolo- 
gy of the first substitution of bronze for iron; 
sixth, various questions as to the different races 
who have peopled different portions of Italy. 


Among the positive results of the British ex- 
pedition to Abyssinia we have an elaborate re- 
port from the pen of Dr. Orro FinscH upon the 
birds collected during the march by Mr. WILL- 
IAM JESSE, zoologist of the expedition. Our 
first knowledge of the bird fauna of that country 
was derived from publications by EHRENBERG 
and Hernprica and Dr. Ri prey, and more re- 
cently by Von Heveiin and Dr. Breum. In 
the present report the general results of the pre- 
vious explorations are introduced. Two hundred 
and nineteen species were obtained out of eight 
hundred known to inhabit Northeastern Africa, 





The apparent approach of cholera toward 
Western Barone has excited, as might be ex- 
pected, much attention in the European jour- 
nals, and numerous suggestions are made in the 
way of prevention and precaution. Among oth- 
er ideas of considerable practicel moment is that 
of flushing the streets of cities with water after 
having been previously oo with carbolic 
acid or Condy’s fluid. In this way the disin- 
fecting substances will be generally distributed 
where they can act to best adyantage tn destroy- 
ing the germs of disease, 
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HE HALIFAX REGATTA, 

Ow the 31st of August one of the most spirit- 
ed and most interesting regattas on record took 
place in Halifax Harbor. Six crews took part 
in the contest—the ‘Taytor, the Renrorru, 
three from Nova Scotia, and the BiGin, or 
American crew. 

I'he course was three nautical miles in length, 
commencing at the piers of the Halifax Yacht 
Club, at the extreme north end of the city, and 
extending past the wharves and town to stake 
boats placed’ at intervals across the eastern en- 
trance to the harbor, between a high fortified 
island and the shore; and as the competing 
boats were required to double the course, the 
distance they rowed was nearly seven common 
miles. It was a bright, clear morning, and the 
surface of the water was smooth except for the 
usual long groundswell. Great crowds of excited 
people poured out of the city about nine o'clock, 
and gathered upon numerous stands erected near 
the club-house, on the green banks of the basin 
opposite, in countless small boats on the water, 
and upon docks, ships, and house-tops all along 
the city front. The race was advertised for ten 
o'clock, but a gale the night previous had blown 
away the stake boats at the lower end of the 
course, and it took until one o'clock to get 
them in order again. In drawing for position 
the TayLor crew got No. 1, giving them a place 
near the piers. The RenFrorTH crew came 
next; then the three Nova Scotia crews—RocueE, 
Prior, and Barton; while the BigLin Amer- 
ican crew got the worst position, on the outside, 
and near the eastern shore of the harbor. After 
a deal of hallooing and fussing the interloping 
smut! boats were finally induced to keep off the 
course, and at 1.54 the signal-gun was fired, and 
the swift gigs leaped away so nearly together 
that it was impossible to say which got the water 
first. The Rocue boat fell behind after a few 
minutes, but the other five kept together pretty 
steadily for the first two miles. 

The advantage the two English crews had 
gained by getting inside positions proved to be 
considerable, for it gave them the smooth water 
inshore, along the wharves; while the Ameri- 
cans, being out in the stream, got the full force 
of the wind and rough water in mid-channel. In 
turning the stake boat the American crew lost 
full two boat-lengths through the stupidity of 
some judge, or other official, who was lying in a 
long black boat fastened to the stern of their 
stake boat, which considerably increased the 
distance they had to make. By the exer- 
tions of their powerful stroke, Cou_ter, they 
soon regained a part of this loss, but their chance 
of winning was irretrievably gone. On the 
liome stretch it was apparent that the-RenrorTH 
crew, deprived of the powerful stroke of their 
leader, had no chance for victory. They stead- 
ily lost, the other three boats drawing away from 
them perceptibly at every stroke. They con- 
tinued to pull steadily, but were so far behind 
for the last two miles that no one paid any at- 
tention to them, ali eyes being fixed on the 
three leading boats. These pulled so well to- 
gether that it was impossible at times to tell 
which was ahead, All pulled a quick stroke of 
42 to 44 to the minute, the Americans and pro- 
vincials appearing to put more power in the 
stroke, but not pulling together with the ad- 
mirable mechanical precision which long prac- 
tice together had given the Englishmen. It was 
fivally announced by the judges that the TayLor 
crew were victorious, in 45 minutes and 45 sec- 
ouds, winning the $3000 prize. The Prior 
crew were 8 second. behind the victors, and the 
Americans came up 5 seconds later. ‘The Ren- 
FORTH boat was twelve or fifteen lengths behind. 

‘The Americans claim that but for the loss of 
time in turning the stake boat, for which they 
were not responsible, they would have won the 
race. ‘They also labored under the disadvantage 
of an accident to their boat. In going down the 
course they struck a half-sunken piece of timber, 
which caused their boat to leak badly. The tim- 
ber appeared to be a piece of ship stuff, and they 
carried away from it a chip about eight inches 
long by five wide, which lodged across their bows, 
and remained there all the rest of the distance. 
Cov.ter thinks this accident threw them back 
three or four lengths. 

The illustration on page 864 is drawn from a 
sketch by our special artist. It shows that part 
of the picturesque harbor of Halifax over which 
the race took place. 


THE PRINCESS OF CULTURE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


In one of the Eastern States there is a town 
which shall be nameless here, but which has 
certain pretensions that may serve to identify it 
in the minds of some of my readers. It is com- 
paratively a small town as yet, but it claims to 
be growing, for its time, as quickly as Chicago, 


to be as intellectual as Boston, and to have girls | 


as beautiful as those of Philadelphia or Balti- 
more. The season of intellect and fashion was 
at its height in this town, some year or two ago, 
when a remarkable fluttering was created in all 


its polite circles by the arrival of a distinguished | 


traveler from Europe. This was no ordinary lion 
of one season, but a man to make himself ob- 
served and heard of wherever he might happen 
to go. He was celebrated as a traveler, explorer, 
and geographer; he had written books which 
found readers every where ; he had been present, 
out of mere love of adventure, and as a specta- 
tor, at nearly all the great battles which were 
fought within possible reach of him, from Bal- 
aklava to Solferino, from Solferino to Gettys- 
burg, and from Gettysburg to Sadowa. He 
was a scholar and a thinker. He was the eld- 
est son of an English peer, and was himself a 
msing man in the English House of Commons, 
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He had won the special commendation of Stuart 
Mill—one of the two or three men whom the 
civilized world holds at any one time in whose 
eyes mere rank does actually count for nothing. 
The only obstacle to his making for himself a 
splendid political career was the chance of his 
father dying too soon, and of his being thus 
forced prematurely into the slumberous serenity 
of the House of Lords. Even this calamity, 
however, was not one likely to make our Briton 
less an object of interest and admiration in fem- 
inine eyes; for the Briton was still unmarried. 
Add to all this that he was little more than thir- 
ty years of age—that he was tall, good-looking, 
and delightful in society—and it need hardly cre- 
ate any surprise if his arrival in the town which 
is the scene of this story should have awakened 
an unusual amount of interest and commotion. 

The Hon. Hugh Rowland Wilton, our Briton, 
was traveling merely for information. He had 
a sincere and profound anxiety to learn ; and it 
was this very anxiety which had hitherto kept 
him beating about so many seas of knowledge, 
uncertain what course finally to steer. Person- 
ally he was a modest, simple creature, full of 
manhood and quiet earnestness, with as little self- 
conceit or even self-consciousness about him as 
if he had done nothing and was worth nothing. 
Nay, but that is a foolish way of speaking, be- 
cause the most self-conscious and self-conceited 
people in the world are just those who have seen 
the least, done the least, and are worth the least. 
The cock, the cat, and the old woman, in one 
of Hans Christian Andersen's stories, believed 
that they monopolized all wisdom, and that the 
parish they lived in folded in the orb of the earth. 
I fancy that homely women are often vainer than 
pretty ones, and the duller a man is, the more 
dogmatic and self-conceited you generally find 
him. 

The town in which Wilton now found him- 
self had, among its unmarried ladies, two rival 
queens, or, let us say, princesses, of society. One 
was the princess of fashion—of fashion merely, 
that is to say ; the other was the princess of cul- 
ture. The former we may dismiss altogether 
from our consideration; she comes in no way 
into the real tissue of our story. The princess 
of culture was Miss Julia Lee Randolph, a dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, handsome, queenly creature, 
who ‘‘ went in” for intellect and education, and 
art and the esthetic, and professed and honestly 
felt a supreme scorn for mere fashion and frivol- 
ity and wealth. Do not imagine for a moment 
a Jean and gaunt Minerva—a creature with lank 
elf-locks and ink-bedabbled fingers. If Julia 
Randolph did wear blue stockings, she followed 
unconsciously Lelgh Hunt's advice, and wore pet- 
ticoats long enough to hide them , in other words 
—for Leigh Hunt’s saying was a parable—she 
never allowed the grace and beauty of her wom- 
anhood to be sacrificed to the ostentatious dis- 
play of learning and independence. She was 
not even above a regard for fashion, the Grecian 
bent of her intellect did not utterly prevent her 
from yielding for the hour, and just a little way, 
to the Grecian bend ordained by her dress-maker. 
But she had undeniably a supreme and almost 
an arrogant contempt for the weak, the dull, 
and the frivolous ; and I am afraid shé had in 
general a strong contempt for the great major- 
ity of her own sex. She hardly endured one- 
fourth of the men she met; she did not even 
pretend to endure one-tenth of the women. 

Miss Julia Lee Randolph had read some of 
Hugh Wilton’s books. When she heard of his 
coming she read them over again, and got the 
others he had written and read them too. She 
greatly admired them, having brains enough to 
appreciate the strong, simple, penetrating intel- 
lect that threw some fresh light on every subject 
it approached and examined, 

**'This, I think, is really a man,” said Julia, 
with a sigh. ‘I have not seen many mex. But 
I dare say he is ugly and awkward, or cold and 
formal, and stuck up like the English lord in 
‘ Brown, Jones, and Robinson.’” Still, when she 
thought of his coming and the certainty of her 
meeting him, she felt a little of the nervous ea- 
gerness which Alexander may have felt when 
some new field of conquest opened before him. 

There was a great reception at the house of 
one of the local leaders of society in honor of the 
arrival of the Hon. Hugh Wilton. Julia Ran- 
dolph, as a very intimate friend of the lady of 
the house, was one of the early arrivals. She 
looked very handsome and stately and intellect- 
ual, and there was something like the light of 
battle on her face. 

Her friend, the hostess, whispered to her: 
‘* Julia, my love, we look to you to keep up the 
intellectual repute of the place in the eyes of this 
British lion. 
nothing but intellect, Only take care of your 
heart, dear: he is very good-looking.” 

Julia fiushed a little at the words ; then slight- 
ly tossed her head, as if to say, ‘* My heart is in 
no danger. Let him beware!” 

‘**My dear Julia,” her hostess again went on, 
“allow me to introduce a very particular friend 
of mine from the country, Miss Lena Fontaine.” 

Julia’s thoughts were not much on women just 
then, and she cast rather a careless glance at the 
pretty little fair-haired girl, with deep gray-blue 
eyes, who stood before her. The young lady 
was tastefully and even rather elegantly dress- 
ed; in the fashion, but not extravagantly in it; 
so dressed, in fact, that you had nothing partic- 
ular to say or think about her clothes. Miss 
Randolph at once set her down as wanting orig- 
inality, as merely commonplace. 

**T do want you two to be such friends,” said 
the hostess. 

‘**T am sure we shall be,” said Miss Fontaine, 
with a smile of genuine good-will, and holding 
out her hand a little timidly to the tall and 
stately Julia. 

Julia was very gracious—a good deal oe om 


cious—in manner ; but as her bright eyes in 


My husband tells me he cares for . 





her new acquaintance’s exterior at a glance, she 
did not seem to care much about swearing an 
eternal friendship. She set down the small, 
pretty, smiling girl as a little wax doll, a com- 
monplace drawing-room girl, and was quite glad 
that the approach of some friend allowed her to 
escape from the labor of trying to find baby-talk 
or lady-talk—which in her mind meant much 
the same sort of thing—for so harmless and un- 
interesting a creature. 

The Hon. Hugh Wilton had by this time got 
quietly into the room somehow, and Julia found 
herself admiring his remarkable head and face 
even before it occurred to her to think that he 
might be the hero of the evening. 

In a few moments her hostess brought Mr. 
Wilton to Julia, and introduced him in a tone 
which seemed quietly to indicate Julia’s place as 
one of the princesses of society. Wilton sat 
near Miss Randolph, and the most unconscious 
of women could not fail to notice the glance of 
genuine admiration with which he paid sincere 
and spontaneous homage to her noble presence, 
her lustrous eyes, her fine features. 

Here, then, had Julia really taken the field to 
conquer. For herself, she was quite aware of 
her beauty—there never was a handsome wom- 
an yet, outside the pages of a novel, who did 
not know herself to be handsome—but her 
pride was in her intellect; her strength she be- 
lieved to lie in her conversation. Shé was real- 
ly desirous to do all she could to impress Hugh 
Wilton. 

Did she impress him ? 

Well, Hugh Wilton was an Englishman, and 
very few Englishmen are fluent at all times; 
most of them are not fluent at any time. But 
the very best of talkers are commonly men of a 
certain sensitive fibre, and only come out in 
their true force under genial and favorable con- 
ditions. Wilton had a good deal of that sensi- 
tiveness. <A slight chill, a cold jet of formality, 
had sometimes gone near to shutting him up for 
a whole evening. He could not talk about noth- 
ing, and he could not talk for display. Some- 
thing in Julia Randolph’s manner impressed 
him at once with the conviction that she ex- 
pected him to talk his very best, and meant to 
talk her very best, and the conviction had a ter- 
ribly damping effect. You remember that when 
Goethe, who, if he had been celebrated for noth- 
ing else, would have been celebrated for his con- 
versational power, found himself seated for the 
first time next to Madame De Staél, he either 
could not or would not talk at all. She was a 
splendid talker, he felt convinced that she was 
determined to draw him out, and accordingly 
he either would not or could not be drawn out. 
Now Hugh Wilton was certainly not so brilliant 
in conversation as Goethe, nor was Julia Ran- 
dolph such a ‘‘ tempest in petticoats” as Ma- 
dame De Staél; but they soon sat beside each 
other very much as the author of ‘‘ Faust” and 
the author of ‘* Corinne” might have done on 
that one remarkable occasion. 

The thing was a failure. Wilton made des- 
perate efforts, at which Julia almost smiled in 
scorn and bitterness, such obvious efforts were 
they; but he could not whip himself up to the 
pitch of true conversation. It was a relief—oh, 
such a relief!—to both when chance and the 
crowd and the coming up of new friends enabled 
them gracefully to separate. 

** He will avoid me for the rest of the night,” 
thought our poor-princess; and she felt almost 
as much disposed to cry as the feeblest of her 
sex—say, for example, pretty little Miss Lena 
Fontaine yonder. ‘‘There is nothing in him, 
after all, he is a regular dull, conventional John 
Bull,” said Julia to herself; but this declaration 
was not nearly so sincere as the other. In fact, 
she did not believe a word of it, and only said 
it in the weak hope of flattering and consoling 
herself; and she was not flattered or consoled. 
Wilton’s forehead and eyes would not allow her 
to believe that there was nothing in him, even if 
she had not read what he had written, and did 
not know what he had done. But it was evi- 
dent that she had failed to impress or enchant 
or even interest him, and she knew only too 
well that she had done her very best. 

Now, ladies who do me the honor to read this, 
it may perhaps have happened once even to the 
most charming of you to meet some male creat- 
ure who has, contrary to all expectation, shown 
himself insensible to your charms. Lay, then, 
your hands upon your candid hearts and say 
whether that very insensibility has not suddenly 
invested the man with a new and deeper inter- 
est in your eyes, and whether you have not be- 
come more than ever anxious to win his admi- 
ration! Julia had been dosed with flattery, im- 
plied and expressed, in her own little circle. 
This was the first time a man had ever bidden 
defiance to her charms, and this was the first 
man in whom she had ever felt a deep and gen- 
uine interest. No one in the crowded rooms 
that night ever could have guessed how near 
at that critical moment were Julia Randolph’s 
bright eyes to being made all the brighter by an 
unconquerable tear. 

A few moments after, Julia, then restored to 
herself, and the centre of an admiring circle, 
cast a glance across the room. Hugh Wilton 
was seated side by side with Miss Lena Fon- 
taine herself, and was deeply engaged in conver- 
sation with her. A little longer, and he was 
quite absorbed by her. ‘There was no mistaking 
the fact. ‘This is the sort of creature even 
men of intellect admire,” thought the princess 
of culture, bitterly. ‘‘A pretty-faced little 
brainless doll!” 

Julia had scarcely exchanged a word with 
poor Lena Fontaine, but she knew the girl must 
be a brainless little thing. She knew it. Look 
at her face! But like all these brainless little 
things, she has courage enough to carry on a 
flirtation, and that is all these men care about. 
At that moment Julia would have becn ready to 


go any lengths, en in any w oe 
Susan B. hatony Miss eg eo ne 
invite her to, had either of these ladies han” 
’ S been ; 
hand. I don’t say she would have gone all 
way with Dr. Mary E. Walker even os : sng 
perb skirts and a queenly train always seemed t 
Julia Randolph the appropriate and indispensa. 
ble accompaniments of her dignified Wwomanhoc id. 
Short skirts she thought contemptible—that jir 
tle thing over there talking to Mr, Wilton. 2 
just the fit sort of person to go about with —— 
coats above her ankles, like a peasant ops 
Switzerland. ttt 

She was wrong in supposin rs 
would avoid her for the “ae. Fel “es 
together many times ; and he now had quite ve 
over the depressing influence of the first a ; 
ing, and he talked to her with animation ao 
with obvious interest. Indeed, they had uit - 
brilliant conversation at one time: and fm . 2 
delighted with his fresh, manly, healthful intel. 
lect, and the ‘‘sweetness and light”—to adopt 
the words Matthew Arnold has somewhat per- 
verted —which made their influence known 
through his words, and even his presence. But 
it was plain to Julia that his interest did not cen- 
tre in her. Strange, ridiculous, incredible as it 
might appear, Hugh Wilton was evidently much 
attracted by the pretty little brainless thing whom 
Julia Randolph so utterly scorned. 

When Julia reached her home that night she 
felt profoundly depressed. But for the shame 
of the thing—shame in her own eyes—she 
would have flung herself down on her bed and 
sobbed. She was glad to be relieved of her 

jewels and her flowers and her ball trappings— 
the glittering weapons which are so sad to see 
now that the battle is lost. I fancy there have 
been more tears shed sometimes after balls thay 
after battles. But Julia did not shed any tears 
and so was all the more wretched. : , 

She could not sleep, and would not try to 
sleep. A small parcel with a note lay on her 
dressing-table. ‘The note came from a dear 
friend of hers—a lady in New York—and it an- 
nounced the dispatch to her of a book which had 

just been published in that city, and which was 
already making quite a little sensation there, 
The lady was charmed with it herself, thought 
Julia would be so likewise—in any case, wanted 
her dear Julia’s opinion of it, and accordingly 
had sent it. : , 

The little parcel contained the book, which 
was a volume of essays or studies, and was 
anonymous. Julia sat down to read the book, 
and soon was absorbed in it. She had, after 
all, the true artist soul, and she at once recog- 
nized and appreciated and clung to any thing 
that was really high and true in art. It was a 
volume of thoughts, of studies, of fancies; of 
deep, subtile reflections on humanity and socie- 
ty; of tender, glowing pathos; of rich, racy 
humor, all the more effective because it was al- 
ways dashed or tipped with melancholy, as the 
barb tips the shaft. It was filled all throughout 
with the evidences of rare and varied culture, 
not obtrusively exhibiting itself in quotations and 
allusions, but sweetening, flavoring, enriching 
the whole. In short, the book was an odd com- 
bination of the critic, the moralist, and the poet, 
blended and arranged only with such art as the 
writer’s instinctive love of harmony and sym- 
metry suggested. 

*¢ Now that,” said Julia, as she laid the vol- 
ume reluctantly down, and the faint dawn began 
to peep # on her pale, eager face—“ that, I 
know, is by a woman. There is a certain deli- 
cacy, a minor tone about it, that can not be 
mistaken. How original and vivid and true it is! 
How full of humor, and yet how tender and 
touching! I wonder who can the writer be! 
Certainly no woman I know could have written 
any thing like it. I dare say she is some lonely, 

r creature who sees herself neglected for ev- 
od fool who happens to come across her 

th. 

a * she sighed. For Miss Julia Randolph, 
the princess of her circle, now chose, all at once, 
to imagine herself unappreciated and neglected, 
just because she had not made the impression 
she tried to make on one man who was all but a 
stranger to her. _ 

Let a few days or weeks go on. Hugh Wilton 
is still in the town. Julia Randolph meets him 
often ; he comes a good deal to her house, and 
her father and mother delight in him. He 's 
very friendly with her; and she—she has ow ned, 
with many secret tears, the bitter truth to her- 
self—is in love with him. One is glad to think, 
for her sake, that nobody knew it but herself. 
Her pride, her womanhood, took care of that; 
for if eyes and looks, and whispered ded 
and frequent quiet talks in corners of crow - 
rooms, and walks together, and rides together 
if all these indications and the tongue of com- 
mon rumor were not conspiring to deceive, 
there was something warmer and sweeter or 
friendship growing up between Hugh W — 
pretty little Miss Lena Fontaine, Julia 
dolph’s ‘* brainless doll.” _— 

“J suppose it will come to a marragy, 
the lady at whose house Julia first met W “" 
when Julia came to visit her one morning. "© 
seems quite oe — her. She will be very 
happy, I should think. “ 

Phe will, indeed,” replied Julia, almost wit 
a sigh. Then, with a dash of malice - . wo 
not repress, she added, “I cant unders® 
what he sees in the little creature. 

** Dear Julia, are you not preju 
her?” 

** My dear Mrs. Chandler, what an 
could any body be prejudiced against 
is there to be prejudiced against ? 
is very pretty—and inside, 1 suppose, 
in »” 


Su. 


diced against 


idea! How 
her? What 
Outside she 
she is noth- 


“J don’t know that. She does not pretend to 


great talents.” 





**I should hope not.” 
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- ‘iad but I really think you quite undervalue 
"She is highly accomplished. 
-_ Yes, I dare say. She can play an accom- 
oe and talk French. They all can. 
errs don’t mean accomplished in that way 
ly, But she really is a well-read girl, and, 
Tebink, has some brains. You don’t know her, 


Nt dong. I hardly ever spoke six words to 


“ Then how do you know that there is noth- 


ing in het know it by instinct, I know it by 
r face and her figure—and every thing. She 8 
' litle creature, and that’s all. Of 
-e that is the highest idea of woman some 
ie can form. Even very clever men don't 
eT iy care for any thing more, and I dare 
eS Mr. Wilton will be very happy in his choice. 
Mrs. Chandler was sure her friend was mis- 
taken in Lena Fontaine; but Julia Randolph 
was the recognized dictator of the circle in ques- 
tions of intellect, and she did not venture to light 
the course any farther. , , 

One of these nights there was a friendly, social 
little gathering at the house of a lady of taste 
and fashion. Hugh Wilton was there, and 80 
were Lena Fontaine and Julia Randolph. There 
was singing, and Julia sang ; she sang and played 
in bold, brilliant, scientific style, after the fashion 
of the great singers sufficiently to remind one 
of them, but unfortunately, as is the case with 
most amateurs, 80 long a way after them as to 
suggest only a sense of venturesome inferiority. 
Julia did her best; but she was trying to be like 
Grisi or Titiens, and she was not Grisi or Titiens. 
She could not help watching the expression on 
Wilton’s face, and she son saw that his mind 
was far away from her singing; in fact, he almost 
started, like a dreamer recailed to wakefulness, 
when the song was done and # 2 buzz of conven 
tional admiration was going ound. 

‘He has no soul for music,” thought Jvi 
« She does not sing, I suppose. Tll never 
again.” oe ; 

She rose from the piano with a bright, proud 
smile on her face and a bursting heart. 

Other bitterness awaited her. Miss Lena 
Fontaine presently was asked to sing. She went 
promptly to the piano and began. Julia’s eyes 
flashed, and she bent eagerly forward. 

Miss Fontaine began in the simplest style and 
in low tones a tender, noble old English ballad— 
a song of a true nature inspired by a love stronger 
than death. Her voice swelled with the glowing 
fullness of the feeling that was in the music and 
in the words, until words, music, and singer be- 
came one; and you forgot the girl at the piano, 
even as she had evidently forgotten herself, and 
thought only of the thrilling tenderness, the im- 
mortal pathos and passion and beauty of the 
song. And the music ended with no grand 
crash, no theatric thunder of mechanical emo- 
tion, but sank away tenderly and softly, until 


he 
a pretty 


1g 


“there was nothing lived ’twixt it and silence,” | 


and then silence came, and the singer quietly 
got up and went back to her place. 

Julia Randolph’s eyes were filled with tears. 
“There is something in this girl,” she said to 
herself. ‘*I think if I were a man of brains and 
heart I should be in love with her too.” 

She went home that night thoughtful and sad ; 
and she read again and again some favorite chap- 
ters in the little book which had lately become 
her dear companion, and which was now a rec- 
ognized success and sensation in the literary 
world, As she read, a strange, sweet feeling 
seemed to grow upon her out of the pages; 
there was a sort of tone in them which she 
seemed to have but lately heard: the words 
were like the echo of some familiar music. 

“T don’t know how it is,” she said, and she 
bowed her head on her hand, ‘‘ but this book 
strangely reminds me of that girl’s singing. I 
think I should like to know her, and to have her 
fora friend. I should like to read this book to 
her. I almost faney she could understand it. 
For her own sake I hope she could not. The 
duller she is, the more she will be admired.” 

“So little Lena Fontaine carries off the grand 
prize after all, Julia,” said Mrs, Chandler to her 
triend a month after this. 

“Yes; so I have heard,” Julia replied, calm- 
ly. “Tam glad of it, for both their sakes. She 
is worthy of him, or of any man.” 

Mrs. Chandler opened her eyes. 

: . You have changed your opinion of that girl, 
dulla ? 

“I have, indeed, Mrs. Chandler. I did not 
know her at first, and I think I did not want to 
know her; I was, as you said once, prejudiced 
against her. I have learned to know her lately, 
and she has taught me much. Since she re- 
turned home she has written to me several times. 
I am very fond of her.” 

“Mr. Wilton comes back from England to 
inarry her in the fall.” 

Z Yes, I believe so.” 
oat will be greatly admired in England, I 


“She will, indeed. I shall be very sorry 
When she has gone.” ‘ 
thor ro know, Julia, that she is an au- 
“TI did not exactly know it, but I suspected 
. Indeed, I think I may say I knew it.” 
. You know that she is the authoress of that 
“harming little book you admired so much ?” 
idee — her in it at last. I think some faint 
i it dawned on me the first time I heard 
ua But how quiet and modest and unaf- 
° she was! If some of us had written any 
bent half so good, our self-conceit would have 
0 unendurable,” 
k Ns you know, Julia,” said Mrs. Chandler, 
“xing quietly but keenly at her, “I thought at 
one time that you—in fact—that you rather ad- 
mired Mr, Wilton ?” 


“My dear Mrs. Chandler, of course I did, and 


it 





| Ido admire him; and therefore I am glad he 
is getting so good and so gifted a wife. I don’t 
know any other woman who would have a right 
to marry him.” 

Her clear, calm eyes kept her secret nobly ; 
and Mrs. Chandler never knew any more. 

She never knew what a struggle had taken 
place in that proud nature, and how it had been 
disciplined in silent strength, and brought to 
good. Julia has put off much of her pride of 
intellect in conquering her love. She does not 
judge so rashly now either her own sex or the 
other; she is prepared now to spare the weak, 
and not even to be too hard on the proud. She 
is the close and dear friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Wilton, and has visited them lately in En- 
gland. She will be a happy wife herself before 
long. She likes people with brains always; and 
none the less because of the ‘* brainless little 
thing” from whom she has learned so much, and 
whom she loves so well. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
“Tur Green of the Period” is the curious title of a 
i.ttle book which appears to have given much valuable 
information to a correspondent of the British Medical 
Journal, It has been the general impression that wall- 
papers of a bright green color only were injurious to 
health from the arsenic used in making them. But 
the analysis of eminent chemists proves that every pa- 
per which contains any green in the pattern, no mat- 
ter how little or of what shade, contains arsenic, as a 
general rule, and is, therefore, harmful. The palest 
greens frequently contain large quantities of arsenite 
of copper, the brilliant color being toned down by 
chalk or white-lead. Arsenic being exceedingly vola- 
ti) _ its effects, by inhalation both of the gaseous ema- 
r tions and the impalpable dust thrown off from the 
aper, are highly dangerous. The Medical Journal is 
vf the opinion that many of the mysterious discases 
of the present day are attributable to this cause, and 
mentions an instance where a household of fourteen 
persons mysteriously suffered the effects of slow poi- 
soning for twelve years before it was discovered to 
have been produced by arsenical wall-papers. During 
those twelve years numerous physicians were consult- 
ed, but none succeeded in affording more than a tem- 
porary relief to the peculiar and obstinate symptoms. 
When at length the idea was suggested that arsenic 
papers were causing the mischief, all papers contain- 
ing green were removed and analyzed. The symptoms 
of poisoning were soon relieved. 





It is stated that this has been a very poor season for 
dealers in soda-water, also for vendors of beer of va- 
rious kinds. This is referred to the abundant crop 
of peaches. A delicious peach leaves a flavor in the 
mouth that nobody wants to destroy; so the money 
which ordinarily is spent for drinks goes for peaches. 
We trust there wili be a good peach crop for many a 
year. 





A late writer from St. Petersburg states that from 
the first appearance of the cholera, on the 29th of 
August, 1870, there have been in St. Petersburg 6817 
cases and 2797 deaths. sn Moscow and its environs 
the epidemic is of a very malignant character, and in 
some of the remote villages, where medical assistance 
is difficult to obtain, it has committed fearful ravages. 
Since the 18th of March there have been 3568 cases in 
Moscow and 1643 deaths. { 





The very latest coined words we commend to the 
attention of all publishers of new editions of diction- 
aries. These words are “carhomicidomanie” and 
“ splittaferrib i We trust we have 
not infringed the copyright or patent-right of the 
coiner by this mention of them. 





+ ity.” 





There are nearly one hundred establishments in this 
city in which the fat of animals is boiled and resolved 
into tallow, lard, and oil. A very useful and important 
business this is, no doubt, but by no means suited to 
be performed within the limits of a large and crowded 
city. Facts prove that it is not—perhaps can not be— 
conducted in such a manner as to be any thing but a 
nuisance to all in its vicinity. Many of these estab- 
lishments are located between Thirtieth and Fortieth 
streets, on the North River, and the air in those sec- 
tions is extensively pervaded with a sickening odor. 


Fires have multiplied to such an alarming extent in 
Moscow that an investigation into their origin has 
commenced. Their occurrence has been referred to 
revenge or hostility from the Socialist party. The in- 
vestigating commission have already secured four boys 
of about fourteen who confess to having set fire to sev- 
eral buildings, in return for a considerable reward of- 
fered them by unknown persons. 





A man, forced by a sudden lameness to use crutches, 
has been investigating the number and condition of 
similar unfortunates in our city. He finds he has more 
companions in misfortune than he had supposed. 
From statistics furnished by a reliable policeman, it 
appears that on a single day in August no less than 
three hundred and twenty lame persons passed over 
Fulton Ferry. This being only one thoroughfare, we 
may perhaps make some general estimate of the total 
number of cratch-bearers in New York. Three es- 
tablishments in the city devote their attention to the 
making of these very necessary aids in the lightest and 
most comfortable styles. Some of them are elegant 


specimens of art. 


The love of the peasantry for the Czar of Russia is 
genuine, and has been intensified since he decreed the 
abolition of serfdom. They know that it was all his 
own doing, and the thirty millions whom he liberated 
from bondage may be classed among his most devoted 
subjects. 





An exchange publishes a circular for the benefit of 
young men desirous to prepare themselves for life. 
The substance of it all is, that “‘ Pioneer Hall” will be 
the name of a collegiate institution for the training 
of young men in some branches of knowledge, which 
will be necessary, now that woman, disenthralled from 
her fetters, shall take her place in the great arena of 
public affairs. Of course husbands, brothers, and 
sons must take their places in the home circle; and 
they are sadly unfitted for this service by education 
and experience. The proposed institute will be under 
the direction of a Virginia matron and an efficient 





as well as the washing of plates and dishes, will be 
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taught with the utmost precision. Diplomas will be | 
given to all young men who complete the prescribed 
course. Students must be provided with two brown 
linen aprons and six cup-towels. A small charge will 
be made for other necessary implements. 





Many persons do not realize that our American rice 
is far superior in quality to that grown in the East 
Indies. The best rice is produced in South Carolina, 
and Charleston is the great rice market of our conti- 
nent. During the war the rice plantations were mostly 
abandoned, and since the return of peace the steady 
cultivation of it has been a matter of difficulty. Last 
year, however, the crop was larger than it has been 
for several years. Chinese labor is called for by 
planters, as it is said that only African and Chinese 
laborers can resist the baleful miasmas of the rice 
swamps. Before the war the finest quality of Carolina 
rice was exported to Havre for manufacture into rice 
stone, a beautiful imitation of Parian marble, used 
for statuettes and other ornaments, 





A lady once being asked what she thonght a good 
remedy for bee stings, said that she had never found 
any thing better than to keep away from the bees! 
This remedy, however, is not always attainable by 
those whose work calls them into garden and field, or 
by those whose greatest pleasure is found out-of- 
doors among fruit and flowers. The bees have a love 
for sweet things that leads them into our most charm- 
ing nooks and corners in the country. Some of them 
are polite and will not sting unless handled roughly; 
but it is well to know plenty of remedies, as if you 
are wounded and have to spend some time in hunting 
for an antidote the afflicted part will be swollen and 
less easily cured. Hartshorn is recommended, also 
kerosene oil, moist earth or clay, honey, soap, vinegar, 
bruised onions, salt and water, saleratus and water. 
Any of these remedies which may be at hand should 
be immediately applied. 


A writer on health asserts that the ordinary dress 
that men wear diminishes their breathing capacity 
one-fourth, and inquires, ‘What woman wears her 
clothing so loose as that? I call a dress too tight 
that you Ait when you draw in the fullest possible 
breath.” This definition is very broad, and, if applied 
literally, few will escape the censure of dressing too 
tight. 





“They say” is the thread upon which an immense 
deal of scandal is strung. Half the time this little 
phrase prefaces something which, if not actually slan- 
derous, is at least damaging to the character of some 
absent person. Watch its use, and see if this is not 
the case. 





An English chemist, after various experiments, an- 
nounces that it requires twenty-five pounds of milk, 
one hundred of turnips, fifty of potatoes, fifty of car- 
rots, nine of oatmeal, seven and a half of bariey meal, 
and three and a half of beans, to make one pound of 
flesh. We suppose that his meaning is that not all, but 
the specified amount of any one of these articles, is 
necessary to the pound of flesh, 


There is nothing like having a knowledge of other 
languages than the English, just sufficient to make 
apt quotations, and to use familiar words. and phrases 
in a striking manner. It gives the impression of a 
classical education, as in the case of a speaker at a re- 
cent public meeting, who remarked, in an impressive 
and warning te ber the eyes of the vox 
populi are upon you!” We should suppose the voz 
populi would have been very manifest about that time. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw old man picked up half a dollar in the street. 
“Oid man, that’s mine,” said a keen-looking rascal ; 
“*so hand it over.” “ Did thine have a hole in it?” 
asked the old man. “ Yes,” replied the other, smart- 
ly. “Then it is not thine,” mildly replied the old 
man; “‘thee must learn to be a little sharper next 
time, my boy.” 
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WHIMSICAL EXTRACTS OF WILLS. 
From the Will of General Blackett, Governor of Ply- 
mouth, proved in 1792. 

“T desire my body to be kept so long as it may not 
be offensive, and that one of my fingers or toes may be 
cut off to secure a certainty of my being dead. I fur- 
ther request ~~ dear wife that, as she has been trov- 
bled with one old fool, she will not think of marrying 


a second.’ 


From the Will of the Rev. Mr. Appleb of St. Bride’ 
proved wn Tt ” , 
“I leave my body to be dressed in a flannel waist- 
coat, an old surtout coat, and breeches without lining 
ee: - shoes (having done walking), and a 
rorsted wig, if one can be got. j 
rest comfortably.” a — —_ 
From the Will of a Mariner o& Bristol, proved in 1795. 
“My executors to pay, ont of the first moneys col- 
lected, to my beloved wife, if living, one shilling, which 
I give as a token of my love, that she may bry hazel- 
nuts, as I know she is better pleased with cracking 
them than she is with mending the holes in her stock- 
ings.” 





ee 
_ A poor fellow, whose name was George Kin lying 
in prison under sentence of death, in Kin eorge’s 
reign, sent his Majesty the following simple but ear- 
nest petition for pardon : 
“George King to King George 
Sends his simple petition, 
Hoping that King George would pity 
Poor George King’s condition; 
And if King George to George King 
Will grant a long day, 
George King for King George 
Forever will pray.” 

Such a poet was not to be hanged. 
knowledged the wit by returning 
te 

An old lady read about the strike.of the wire-draw- 
ers in Worcester, Massachusetts, and said that of all 
new-fangled things wire drawers must be the queerest. 


-_ 


His Majesty ac- 
a full and free pardon. 





Buve Fisuise—Getting nary a bite. 
te aot 
A young man, serenading, sung the following under 
the wrong window, 
“My dear Canora, 
My dear Canora—” 


Just at that point an old scratch poked her head out 
the window and sang, 
“Young man below there, 
Young man below there, 
Your dear Canora 
Lives four doors below here.” 
—_— 


Do want of food and a thrashing have the same 
effect —— boys?— Yes, decidedly, for beth mako 
them holler. 

a 

Nor a Favorrre Summer Resort witn Scroo.-Bors 

—Long Branch. 








“My friend,” said a German gentleman to a Scotch 
friend, “‘ have you sufficient confidence in me to lend 
me a sovereign?” ‘“‘Oh yes, confidence enough, but 
no sovereign.” 

oe — ———--- 


Tue Best Tive to Cvt Conn—When it aches. 





“Cesar,” said a negro to a colored friend of hie, 
“ what do you tink is de most useful ob de cometa—de 
sun or de moon?” “ Well, Clem, I don’t know dat I 
should be able to answer dat question, seein’ as how I 
neber had much book-larnin’.” “ Well, Cesar, I spec’ 
de moon orter take de first rank in dat partiklar.” 
“Why so, nigger?” “Because de moon shine in de 
night when we need de light, and de sun shine in de 
daytime when de light am ob no consequence.” “ Well, 
Clem, you is de most larned darky I eber seed. I guess 
you used to sweep out a school-house for a libin’.” 





Young women often keep their lovers by tears. 
“Yes,” says Grumwig—“ love, like beef, is preserved 
by brine.” 

a 

“Tf you ever think of marrying a widow, my son,” 
said an anxious parent to his heir, “select one whose 
firet husband was hung; that is the only war to pre- 
vent her throwing his memory in your face, and making 
annoying comparisons.” “ Even that won’t prevent 
it,” exclaimed a crusty old bachelor: “she'll then 
praise him, and say hanging would be too good for 
you.” 





— 
Tue Mareriat or waion tue TamMany Reve is 
Mapve—Brass, 








THE CHEF DE CUISINE IN A FIX. 
Cuer Haut. * How on earth shall I cook all these things ?” 
Boss. ‘Oh, any way—au Maitre d’Hétel.”—( Query, Metroro.tray ?) 


Peter B. ‘* With Brain Sauce?” 


Cuer Hart. “ Wouldn’t an Irish Stew be the best? 


they've got.” 


Then they can’t tell what 





COMMUNIST PRISONERS. 

-etch on this page, which represents the 
prison i Versailles where a large number of 
Communists are confined to await trial, may be 
explained by quoting the letter of the artist 
hom it was made. He says: 

“ «Wishing to see the interior of the prison and 
t of the prisoners, I resolved to try and 
ld acquaintance who had been arrested 
c epted the grade of captain from the 

At the gate leading to the Orangerie 
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| and the pétroleuses to the Communal insurrec- 
| tion of 1871. Still they have not entirely lost 
| every share of human feeling, 
| woman is capable. 


| building. 


HARPER'S 


to a very low class—a class which furnished the | 
tricoteuses and vengeuresses to former revolutions, | 


and greet their 
welcome visitors with all the impulsiveness of 
which a French and, what is more, a Parisian 
About 3000 of the male 
prisoners are confined in the right wing of the 
On either side mattresses lay upon the 
ground, some of them occupied by their proprie- 
tors, and others rolled up, forming a convenient 
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interrogatory, the ‘ maré- 

il des lo; ved me to pass, accompanied 

1 Garde Municipal. A group of these sol- 
tanding round an orange-tree inspected 

ny pockets in search of tobacco, fermented 
lrinks, ete., and a small bottle of gargle being 
it was immediately confiscated, the gar- 

di 1ying he was not sure about the label. My 
sketch represents the parlor where the women 
are allowed to receive visits from their friends. 
Asa the female prisoners are by no means 
of a prepossessing appearance, and mostly belong 


VISIT 
seat. Groups of Paris voyous, assembled here | 
and there, were laughing, smoking (although to- | 
bacco is prohibited), and pushing one another. 
Others were sitting, or walking about the room, | 
some silent, and others earnestly talking. 

‘*On the left side of the principal building, un- 
der the shade of an awning, several more Mu- | 
nicipals were guarding the entrance to the part | 
where the prisoners are confined. A sergeant 
took down the name of the prisoner I asked for, 
whose Christian name I did not know, excepting 
that the initial was A. This, for a moment, 
seemed an obstacle, but the sergeant removed ; 
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it by writing Auguste, Arthur, Alexandre, say- 
ing that by this arrangement the question was 
left open, and in case of two prisoners being 
called it would be easy to send one back again. 
While waiting the result I talked with the ser- 
geant about the people of whom he had charge. 
He said some of them were to be pitied, and 
mentioned a widower, with seven children left to 
the care of an old grandmother, who was herself 
dependent upon her son; but yet, he said, one 
of the children came every day and brought some 
little delicacy or other. At this moment a fine 
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TO COMMUNIST PRISONERS AT VERSAILLES—THE PETROLEUSES. 


young fellow, dressed in the height of fashion, 
with a vast display of shirt front, came up and 
gave ina name. He was soon called in, and on 
inquiry I found that he was a regular visitor, and 
came every day to see his father, who had been 
something in ‘the Commune. Soon afterward 
the soldier came back and said my man was wait- 
ing in the parlor. This place consists of a por- 
tion of the first gallery, separated from the rest 
by a cord attached to stakes. On either side of 
an opening left between two of these stakes sat 
two functionaries—a Zouave and a Municipal— 
who give each person a little slip of paper bear- 
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ing a number, without which it is impose) 
come out again. The combination of ( hi ' 
names adopted by the sergeant proved my é 
perfect failure, for I found myself face “yt 
with a low, dirty voyou in a blouse be M 
who signified in rather free terms 
ment at being called for nothing, and left me 
forthwith, grumbling as he went away Th 
young man with the shirt front was takin, ms 
of his father. He remained respectfully t 
ered, while the old man, with tears in his evo. 
grasped his hand firmly in both of his “ ; 


his disay yn 


ig leave 


ike 


Mh, 


same time kissing him repeatedly on f 


Close to them another father was holding ot" 
his children in his arms, while another _— 
ing his *blouse, and saying, * Father, “ 

into the beautiful garden.’ On the nigh 
dle-aged man, with a four-pound lk if bn 
arm, and holding a tin can of co“ yked en 
endeavoring to console a youns “ , mistake 
seemed inconsolable. I found that vaere my not 
made by the soldier was partly owing mo * had 
having mentioned that my my 
been a captain, ‘The officers bed 
are confined in a separate part 0! the | 
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THE REV. DR. JAMES. 

[urs gentleman, who was chosen 
president of the English W esleyan 
Conference at its recent meeting in 
Manchester, occupies a very high 
1 influential position im the 
hodist denomination. He is 
, of a Wesleyan minister, 
as born in the year 1816. 
He was educated at a school espe- 
lv established for the sons of 
Weslevan ministers, and entered 
‘nistry in the year 1836. He 





he min ’ . ’ 
ae ippointed one of the Confer- 
was appyes “ ~ 

e assistant-secretaries the 
: r 1857 and Conference secre- 
veal ‘y 4 


tary last year. His elevation to 
she presidential chair is a deserved 
knowledgment of his abilities and 
of the value of his services to 
ism. Dr. JAMES 18 de- 
‘as an able and lucid preach- 
t and welcome speaker 
. platform, a judicious and 
essful superintendent, and a 
| discriminating friend. 
He ] eaiiies over the Conference 

easy grace, and, without 
ulue laxity, he holds the reins 
wit : freedom and impartiality. Dr. 
Janus isa gentleman, and this ren- 
ders it impossible for him to give 
any captious offense in the com- 
Jex cases and personal affairs 
upon which he must sometimes lay 
his official hand. 


a 








THE DUBLIN RIOT. 
Ocr readers will remember that 
the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Dublin was signalized by 
nguinary riot, of which we give 
h on this page. A meeting 
een called to take place in 
Phenix Park on behalf of the Fe- 
nian prisoners, with a view to mak- 
gan impression on the royal vis- 
s; but the city authorities is- 
ued a prohibitory notice, which 
ling in effect, the meeting was 
rsed by force. Many persons 
severely injured, including 
» of the police, but no lives 
lost. The sketch shows the 
f the Wellington Monument, 
vhich were to serve as a platform 
the speakers, and down which 
the inspector of police was tum- 
bled when he attempted to remon- 
strate with the leaders of the meet- 

















ST. THOMAS. 

On the 2lst of August a terri- 
ble hurricane swept over St. Thom- ’ 
as and some of the adjacent ‘islands, destroying 
ivast amount of property and many lives. "The 
ittle island of St. Kitts, one of the Caribbean 
group, caught the full fury of the storm, and is 
said to have been nearly laid in ruins. 
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THE REV. JOHN H. JAMES, PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, ENGLAND. 


The gale broke from the east upon the town 
of St. Thomas about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, shortly afterward shifting to the northeast, 
from which point it blew more fiercely until noon, 
when the wind veered round slowly to the north, 








and fell upon the island in a terrible hurricane. 
It ‘then shifted to the northwest, and blew with 
great violence until five p.m., when there came 
a lull which lasted until six p.m. At this hour 
the hurricane again swept over the island from 
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the south, but its duration was not 
so long as on the previous visit, 
nor was its violence so great. Its 
period of greatest fury was two 
hours. : 

During the hurricane, in the aft. 
ernoon, several shocks of éarth- 
quake rendered more dreadful the 
situation of the people. Hundreds 
of dwellings were swept away, and 
not a house was left standing un- 
damaged on this distressed island. 
Some 6000 people were rendered 
houseless and destitute, and many 
persons were killed and mangled 
or disabled by houses blown down 
or bricks and tiles flying thick 
ly all around during the hurri- 
cane. The streets of the city pre 
sented a frightful spectacle of ruin. 
On our first page we give a view 
of the city as it appeared before the 
hurricane. 

rhe number of lives lost during 
this terrible hurricane has not yet 
been definitely ascertained, but as 
nearly fifty dead bodies have been 
exhumed from the ruins in the 
streets of St. Thomas, the list of 
casualties throughout the islands 
must be very large 

This is the second time within a 
few years that St. ‘Thomas has been 


subjected to a great calamity. In 
; November, 1867, its splendid har- 
ot bor was invaded by a destructive 


tidal wave, while a severe earth 

quake carried consternation to ev 

ery part of the island. Its area is 
about 43 square miles, and it has.a 
population of about 13,000, It 
belongs to Denmark. ‘That power 
was willing to cede the island to the 
United States, but the Senate re- 
fused to ratify the treaty negoti- 
ated while Mr. Sewarp was Secre- 
tary of State. St. Kitts is about 
twenty miles long and five in 
width, and contains about 2000 
white and 21,000 colored inhabit- 
ants. ‘The island has a fertile soil, 
and is under excellent cultivation. 
It belongs to Great Britain. 


BAT-EATERS. 


It is said that more bats and 
more varieties of them are found in 
Siam than in any other country ia 
the world. Their places of refuge 
are near the temples and convents 
of the Talapoins, where the trees 
are covered with such immense 
numbers of them that they appear 
mere black masses of bats. If any 
one should take the liberty of dis- 
turbing them with fire or stones, he would bring 
the Talapoins about his ears, for they hold it an 
unpardonable crime to disturb the repose of any 
animal taking shelter near sacred places; so that 
the Siamese gardeners, whose pet products attract 
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them when they are tired of eating mangoes and | what organlike; by the lightness and delicacy 
guavas, are compelled to confine their revenge to | 


catching the delinquent in the act, and cooking 
him then and there. 

The Siamese are not the only bat-eaters in 
the world. Purchas, in his ** Pilgrimage,” tells us 
the people of Mandura regale themselves upon 
bats as large as hens; and the Caballero Antonio 
Pigafetta would have us believe that when he 
was at the island of Gatigan, near Ceylon, in 
1519, he dined upon bats as large as eagles, but 
quite as delicate as fowls. The Cingalese eat the 
roussette, and its flavor has been compared, by 
those who have tried it, to hare. In Madagascar 
and Mauritius, too, the bat is reckoned among 
edible animals. ‘‘ It was not without a consid- 
erable degree of reluctance,” says Abbé Rochou, 
‘* that I first ate the bat of Madagascar, dressed 
after the manner of a fricasseed chicken. These 
bats are so hideous that the very sight of them 
frightens our sailors; yet, when one can over- 
come that disgust, their flesh is found to be much 
more palatable than that of our best fowls.” 
Another French priest bears similar testimony 
in favor of the Mauritius bat, which he says has 
nothing bad about it but its looks. The edible 
roussette, especially so called, is of a blackish 
color, about sixteen inches long in the body, 
with wings measuring five feet in extension. It 
is thouglit to be identical with the Javanese ‘‘ ka- 
long,” a gregarious bat, exceedingly abundant in 
some parts of Java, where it may be seen sus- 
pended to the naked branches of the trees in com- 
panies several hundreds strong, looking like some 
strange fruit, but letting any disturber of its 
slumber know by sharp and piercing shrieks that 
itisallalive. As soon as the sunlight dies away 
the kalongs rouse themselves, and depart in files, 
with a slow, steady flight, to the forests and vil- 
lage plantations, attacking every kind of fruit 
they come across, from the cocoa-nut of the 
peasants to the rarer treasures of the chiefs, if 
they can manage to get through the bamboo 
net-work protecting the choice products of the 
gardens of the grandees. Bats generally are no 
mean judges of what is good: the West Indian 
bat shows his cleverness in extracting green 
pease out of their pods by making a hole over 
every pea, and gratifies his sweet tooth at the 
expense of the sugar-canes. 


ART GRAVITATING TO BERLIN. 

Anotuer of the European celebrities of art 
and science, Hetmuoxitz, the distinguished 
physiologist and professor of natural philosophy, 
until recently the bright particular star of the 
University of Heidelberg, has accepted the call 
tendered him to a professorship at the University 
of Berlin. The world is indebted to this ardent 
and diligent investigator for the invention of the 
Ophthalmoscope (Speculum oculi), an instrument 
by which the interior of the eye, and its con- 
dition, whether healthy or diseased, can be ob- 
served; also for the invention of the Tone An- 
alyzer, an acoustical apparatus, by the use of 
which every sound can be scientifically analyzed, 
in its constituent or component parts, and the 
fullness, richness, or poverty of each tone de- 
termined. 

This apparatus is fully described in Hetm- 
HOLTz’s celebrated work, entitled Ueber Ton 
Empfindungen (On Sound Perception), a subject 
that has also specially engrossed the attention of 
Prof. Tynpai, of London, who co-operates 
with HetmHOov7z in this direction. 

Our eminently scientific piano manufacturers, 
Steinway & Sons, have been continually em- 
ployed with acoustical experiments, and these 
have led to the invention of an apparatus (pat- 
ented Dec., 1867) designated by them ‘ The 
Patent Resonator,” which heightens the sensi- 
bility of the sounding-board to such an extent 
that numerous harmonic combination tones, hith- 
erto unknown, are developed, which produce that 
unparalleled richness of tone that invariably 
characterizes the Steinway Piano. 

Their further experiments culminated in the 
invention and application (in conjunction with 
their patent resonator) of ‘‘ The Free Vibrating 
Bridge ”"—for the purpose of avoiding or sup- 
pressing all false combination tones—which was 
patented by them in 1869. 

The Royal Academies of Berlin and Stockholm 
recognized at once the importance of the former 
invention, and by diplomas conferred academical 
honors upon the Messrs, STeInway, creating 
them honorary life members, while HetmHoirz 
was induced by these successes to order one of 
their Concert Grand Pianos for his acoustical ex- 
periments at the scientific institutions in Berlin. 
This is certainly a great triumph for American 
Industrial Art, and a rare distinction and high 
compliment for the Messrs. Sreinwar. 

Professor HeLMHOLTz’s letter of acknowledg- 
ment to Messrs. Steinway & Sons is before us, 
aod we translate it literally as follows: 


Berwin, June 9, 1871. 
Dean Sirs,—Herewith I beg you to accept my 
very best thanks for the superb Grand Piano 
which you have sent me, and which has safely 
arrived. 
I am amazed at the prolonged vibration of its 
tones, by which the instrument becomes some- 








of the touch (considering its great volume of 
tone); and by the precise and perfect cessation 
of the tones which the dampers effect—an ele- 
ment so essential to distinctness in playing. 

The perceptibility of the bass tones is much 
improved by the use of the long scale of the strings ; 
and it is evident that in ordinary pianos the short 
and too heavily weighted strings produce unhar- 
monious secondary tones, the musical intervals 
become indistinct, and the quality decidedly 
smothered. 

With such an instrument as yours placed be- 
fore me, I must modify many of my formerly ex- 
pressed views regarding pianos. I hearfrequently 
many harmonic combination tones, while such 
a long vibrating tone as that of your Grand Pi- 
ano is much more sensitive to dissonances than 
that of ordinary instruments, the tones of which 
so quickly die away, etc., etc. 

I regret not having had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Witu1am Sternway here, but I still 
hope to make his personal acquaintance, as he 
promised my wife he would call again. 

Once more, my very best thanks. 

Yours, H. He_mHortz. 
To Messrs. Srernway & Son, New York, U.S. 


[Henry Ward Beecher—Christian Union.] 





By the advertisement of Messrs. Fisk & 
Hartcn in this paper, it will be noticed that 
the price of Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds has 
been advanced to 93 and accrued interest.— 
[ Com. ] 


We send single WattHaM Watcues by Ex- 
press to any part of the United States, and al- 
low the purchaser to open the package and ex- 
amine the watch before paying the bill. Send 
for our price-list, which gives full particulars, 
and please state that you saw this advertisement 
in Harper’s Weekly.—Howarp & Co., No. 865 
Broadway, New York.—Al/ prices reduced since 
Feb, 1st.—[{Com. } 








Ye pimpled, blotched, and ulcerated victims 
of scrofulous diseases, who drag your unclean 
persons into the company of better men, take 
Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA, and purge out the foul 
corruption from your blood. Restore your health, 
and you will not only enjoy life better, but make 
your company more tolerable to those who must 
keep it.—[Com. ] 





Tue State Assayer of Massachusetts (A. A. 
Hayes, M.D.), having made an analysis of Hall's 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, reports it the 
best preparation for promoting healthy excre- 
tions of the scalp, increasing the growth and re- 
storing the color of the hair.—[ Com. ] 





Py er’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. James Pyte, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





_ Arter Sea Barutye use Burnett's Kalliston to re- 
lieve the disagreeable action of salt water.—[{Com.] 
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re MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 

Intelligent, active men or women, young or old, can 
have pleasant, largely paring employment by taking an 
Agency for any town in the United States for 


The Long-Looked-for Masterpiece — 
The Crowning Work of his Life, 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


LIFE OF 


JESUS 
CHRIST. 


Sure to outsell any Book ever published. Pro- 
spectus books are now ready, and territory will be award- 
ed to reliable Agents on early aw. Terms 
liberal. Apply to J.B. FO 
27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. ; or 170 State St., Chicago, Ti 
yan PARAGON SHIRTS, made to 
order of best materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 
6 Shirts, good muslin and linen fronts, $9. 
6 Shirts, better muslin and good linen, $10 50. 
6 Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, $12. 
6 Shirts, Wameutta muslin and very fine linen, $13 50. 
6 Shirts, New York Mills and best linen, $15. 
Directions for measurement forwarded on applica- 
tion. RICHARD MEARES, 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent ( free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail readily for Ten Dollars / 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


REV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N. Y., 

Re-opens September 14, 1871. 

















Watch No. 2798, U. 8. Watch Co-—canietion, ¢ cocende in eix months, 
oun M. Woo_mause, Conductor C. & No W. : : 

Watch No. 1320, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—carried two years— aan My Paitwoay, Chicago, 
W. H. Hawkins, iy 


MAR 


United States Watch Co., (Marion, N. J.) Watches, 
Watch No. 1835, U. 8. Watch Co., Shae Windee—coies 2 years—variation hardly perceptible 


(Serremser 16, 187]. 





— 


ION 











S. M. Moorg, firm of S. M. Moore é Co., Chicago 







eeper, 


¥ Burlington & Quincy PR. R. 





Watch No, 21,767, U.S. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation scarcely perceptible, 


Sami MERRILL, Gov. of Jowa 


Watch No. 1089, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 2 Seconds in 14 Months 
L. E > 


. CHITTENDEN, aie Teg. U. S. Treas 


Watch No. 21,039, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 7 seconds in four months. 


8. M. Bearp, firm Beards & Cummin 


9#, 128 Front Street, ¥. Y. 


Watch No, 10,548, U. 8, Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 5 seconds per month. 


Z. C. Prizst, Asst Supt N. TC. ¢ IPP. 


Watch No. 24,008, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 6 seconds in five months. 


nes Cuas. H. Wor, firm Chas. H. Wolf & Co 
Watch No, 1037, U. 8, Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, enly 5+econds per month. 


-» Pearl St. Cincinnati, Oj 


to, 


Heney Saurtu, TJreas, Panama &, 2, Co., 88 Wail st, A 2 


UNITED STATES WATCH C2 
MARION N.J, 


Si 
Price Lists furnished the trade on application, inclosing business card. For sale by the trade generally, 
Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION 


WATCHES. 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with which the country is flooded. To avoid impo- 
sition, see that the words MARION, N. J., are engraved on the plate over the Main-Spring 


Barrel. All others are spurious, 


wor United States Watch Co., 


GILES, BRO. & CO, 
83 & 85 State St, Chicago, Iu, 








GILES, WALES & CO. 
No. 13 Maiden Lane, New York 





STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 5 


DENSLOW & BUSH’S SAFETY” Oil 











to life and yt 
piensa 


Lane, N. Y. 
vert 8t., Bal 
or Cleveland, O. 











No Cords or Balances Used. 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 
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THE 


“MANSARD. 


This new and elegant style of the Ladd 
Patent Stiffened Gold Watch-Case, recently ine 
vented by us for American movements, Is now 
in market and for sale by Jewelers and W atch 
makers generally. Descriptive Circulars seni 
on application. 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 11 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. — Rd 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ | 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, i 
1871. ‘ 
From Avc. 21 TO SEPT. 3° ¥ 
Fann In SQUARE, 


of, 1871 
New York, Aug, © 
ksellers to our 





We invite the attention of Books 
Special List of Books, which we will sell : 
following terms, for Cash, from the - ¢ ee 
gust to the 30th of September, after wai" 
terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent = 
“ a 





“ $500 ad eo 

“ $1000 “ 33¢ * 

“ $2000 - 35 Cash 
And an additional deduction of Five per cent for 


The Special List will be furnished ' Book: 
sellers on application to the Publishers. a 
HARPER & BROTHER® 


‘ GRISTA 


HAIR 6 
Deror, 6 Astor House; Factory, 6 . - 


eee 
EMLO’S Modern Watch Repairers Guide. 
K $125. A. Wittians & Co, P 































ublishers, Bosto™ 
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Ladd 
ly in 
“ne mw 
atch: 











Seprrper 16, 1871.) 


en ————— 


Velvet Department. 
4, T. STEWART & CO. 


will, on Monday, September 4, 
OADWAY and TENTH ST. SECTION 
an IMMENSE STOCK of 


BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS 
AND VELVETEENS, 


PURCHASED IN EUROPE 
under most 
FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES, 
to which they request special attention. 


Open on BR 


Also, 
A FULL ASSORTMENT 


of 
RICH COLORED GENOA VELVETS, 


ordered specially for 
Jewel Cases and Photograph Frames, 
offering an 
UNUSUAL DISPLAY 
of the 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST SHADES OF COLOR, 
. to which the attention of MILLINERS and 
DRESSMAKERS is requested. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW. 


Orders by Mail promptly executed. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 

- BLEES 

NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
« strength and beauty o 
stitch, durability of con- 
f E : struction, and rapidity 
= j ‘ N Si ofmotion. Call and ex- 
E Send for circu- 






4 amine. 
= lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


% 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


hese Patterns are Graney To Fir any Fievure, and 
a i with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMEBS AND DI- 
RUCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EACH SEPARATE PIKCK OF THE PATTERN, 8O as to be ad- 
Jisted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
erthe arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
8, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 



























ind for Children, straight around the body 
rthe arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol, HT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... — a 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS..............0.00 * 30 
SUINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... ‘ 34 
RAINED EVENING DRESS................ ee 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.........--0..: 0.00. * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT ‘“* 42 
PUOLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. “46 
Ms. ST ~{ cae WALKING SUIT ©. @ 
vO ; iets LASTED SACQUE WALKING 
GUEK s0sns2ednnn susie caieibas MeO “49 
SINGLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
OF cnc scresseonseshabegemathsibmrenbediice * 50 
Vol. IV. 
W RTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... == % 
’\'S GORED WRAPPER = 
a) 11 
“ 13 
“ 15 
- 
“ ?1 





Can pe OO = 2055 asssoctnnvonsaceoteresens 
ING 

WOVS KNEE - BREECHES, “VEST; “AND 

, ~ KET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 

BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

cn CKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “ 31 

JS ENGLISH ; 


/=ST. AND PANTALOONS (for youth 








‘ke Slip, Night Slip, Petticos hi “ on 
MARGrepiee p, Petticoat, and Shirt).. By 
“ARGUERITE WALKING SU t. ise oncces a ? 37 

rublishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


Patterns wit eve of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
exchanzed © for $2 00. No patterns separated 
we #, please specify the Number of paper con- 
weal 4 ver Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
sual discount, 


—_JARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


= LYCERINE CAKE. 
Washing sh, lor-et Giycerwve Cake is unequaled for 
v *, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
* a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
p.lbping. Warranted over one-half pure 
ftarterens sale by druggists. Marx & Rawou.e, 
~*ts of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


ROY ER 7 ati 
T tata) LE SEMINARY. — This 
ver fifty aie en the comand advantages of 
lama annie 3, tras ccessfu ircu- 
“apply to JOHN #. WILLARD, Trev, NY. — 
£1) 4 EAY with Stemell Tools. Sample tec 
4 ao hs cll Tools. Sa 
——~ Address A. B GRAHAM, Springfield, .* 

i nce dee an ot » 


Tatou F — eT 
it REE, $30 a daysure. No money in advance. 


















RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
e e Most Durable ; 
LIAN 





Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 


-#s - se => i oe 
——_ ae ing; 





Curved Clamp, 


2 SPIRAL GEAR, e Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥.,and PROV., R.I. 










. Warranted for five years, 
®and the warranty indem- 
® nified by a capital of half 
As million of dollars, 
AGENTS WANTED 
in unoceupied territory. 
For particulars address 


pa Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.: 


Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich: 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.: or 


_ No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Clap-boards. A non-con- 
ductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 


Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and rfect substitute for lath and plaster ; 
makes a smooth, warm, and substantial wall, at less than 
half the usual cost. 

DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 


und Quartz Cement make a good water and fire proof 
roof for less than $3 50 per square. 





Sampies and circulars sent free by 


ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 


B. E. HALE, Chicago ; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


EO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


VENEERS, 


FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


— in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
arly 

FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 

Send for a catalogue and price-list. 

For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the country. 

170 and 172 Centre St, 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 











Furnished to the United States Government and the 
principal Hospitals. The best and cheapest. 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 


L2G 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHIN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


ORTABLE PRINT- 
ING OFFICES, for 
all classes of Business 
Men, Schools, Amateur 
Printers, &c. Circular 
mailed free. Specimen 
Books of Type, Cuts, 
&c., ten cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 
58 Murray Street, New 
York. 








H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 

OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 

OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 

FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 

Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St, New York. 


10 CENTS, — “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 
is al illustrated 8-page, 40-column paper, 
overflowing with Rich, Rare, and Racy reading, Sto- 
ries, Wit, Humor, Fun. 600 Swindlers named and 
fully exposed this year. It “shows up” rascality, and 
will save your money, make you “ laugh and grow fat,” 
and cure the “blues.” 75 cents a year; but we will 
send it on trial to YOU 8 months fora dime. Elegant 
new Chromo free to every yearly subscriber. Send to 








Ad ; 
Gress, With stamp, Latta & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


PUBLISHED KY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
5B Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 2 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. 
Poem. By Ean. Lyrron. 
ated, $1 50. 


King Arthur. A 
12mo, Cloth, Illumin- 


| BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lory Broveuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. I. and IL 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls, 
By Groretana M. Cratx, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


COMFORT’S GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 
| ualof German Conversation: to succeed “* The Ger- 
man Course." By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M., Author 





of “ A German Course,” “ A German Reader,” &c. 


12mo, Half Leather, $1 50. 


POTTER'S MANUAL OF READING. A Manual 
of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Meth- 
ods, Gesture, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 
ers and Students. By H. L. D. Porter. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40, —l 

ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun 8. C. Ansort, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. 8yo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 


Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand. 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpoiru. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 


Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyro), Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemsxoxe Fer- 
riper. With numerous Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


LYELWS STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Student's 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuartrs Lyet, Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. i ( 
Illustrations on Wood. 


With more than 600 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Riouar» J. Bosu, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. By Jacos Ansort, 
Copiously Dlustrated. 


HEAT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
LIGHT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


i 


Fresh Novels, 


PUSLIBUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 








A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Witutam Brack, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage ?” 
Silk Attire,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of “John 
Halifax :” 

OLIVE. — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuarirs Reape, 
Author of “ Put Yourself in His Place,” “Griffith 


&c. With many Original Illustrations. 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 7 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Cuarcrs Gisnon, Au- 
thor of *‘ Robin Gray.” S8vo, Paper, 50 ceuts. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A. B. Buackwent. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family,” ‘“‘ Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “ Carlyon's 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


— — 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pcuniisurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





| MUHLBACH’S BERNTHAL. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
| BRAKESPEARE. By the Author of “Guy Living- 


} 


| 





“ BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


stone.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
CHESTERFIELD’S WORKS. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


ROBINSON'S GREEK LEXICON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


BULWER'S RIENZI. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, Vol. IV. 8vo, Cloth, 
ro) 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. =~ 


BERCHER'S DOMESTIC RECEIP1- BOOK. 
Cloth, $1 50. oe 


BEECHER'S PHYSIOLOGY AND CALISTHENICS. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


ARTHUR'S TONGUE OF FIRE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


12mo, 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fuorexce Man- 
Ryat. 8vyo, Paper, 50 cents. 


READE'S NEVER T00 L ATE TO MEND. 8vo, 
’ Paper, 35 cents. 


MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By W. Brack. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





gar- Harree & Brorners will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price, 








Valuable New Books, 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic | 


Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being | 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, | 


*Kilmeny,” “In } 


Gaunt,” “ Hard Cash," “ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” | 
Svo, Pa- | 





17 T\EG A R—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, 
VIN in 10 hours. F, SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
POUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


" Poor Miss Finch,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated serial siory, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “The Moon- 
stone,” &c., has just commenced in 


Harper’s Weekly. 


New Subscribers will be supplied with the Werx.y 
from No. 766 (for September 2), in which Number this 
story began, to the close of the year, four months, for 
One Douiar. 

Haxrer's Wrexty contains onr-rurep more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, and is 
conspicuously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circulation is four 
times that of any similar publication. 


| TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Magazine, Ove Year...... $4 00 
Haxrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 


Hagprr's Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weezy, and Harper's 

Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Frve 
Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remitiance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘he Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2% cents a year, for the Weextiy or Bazas 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion o& Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Namber of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broruxes is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisine in Harper's Perronicars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line, 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


a 2 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ™ 





PORTABILITY combined with 
reat power in FIELD, MARINE 
MOURISTS’, OPERA, and general 

out-door day and night double per 
spective glasses; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 
greatest transparent power, to 
strengthen and improve the sight without the distress- 
ing result of frequent changes. Catalogues sent free 
on receipt of 3-cent stamp. SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ Optician, No, 687 Broadway. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass, 


Whitney’s Neats-Foot Harness Scap. 
d (STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every 
where. Manufactured by 

G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Masa. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Economy the order of the day. Household articles 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lista. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pear! St., N. Y. City. 














Trade-Mark 


Warranted a pe-fect cure 
Sor all kinds of Picrs, Ler- 
Rosy, Scnoruna, Cancer, 
Saut - Ruecm, Dysrersta, 
CaTarnu, Nrvrateia, and 
all diseases of the Skin anv 
Bioop. Entirely vegetable. 
Send and receive back your 
money in all cases of failure. 
No failures for 13 years. $1 
a bottle; sold every where. 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 





Send for circulars. 


Q ye _. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— HORACE WATERS, 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mriovrons, and 


Onoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, PURING THIS 








wonru, or will take a portion cash and balance iu 
monthly or quarterly installments. 





$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye #20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
sriced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
JERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 

a Month easily made with Stencil and 

250 Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
ow; ROSES, ROSES.—The largest Stock 

in the Country. New Wuowrsace Catacocus 
or Desrmrante Nenrsrry Stock for Fail Planting. 
Free. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Harmony 
Grove Nurseries, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
R= Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material. Write for Price-List, to Great Wrst- 
ren Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


N 150 words ha’ minute in 
SHORT HAL GRAY, P.0.Box ai, NY. 





ENT, GOODNOW, & CO., Boston, Mare. 
Publish “Tur Patent Star,” sell Patenta, aud 


| give profitable agencies to canvassers, 


res Anda 


eS ES EMS 























































A 
SLAUGHTE 


ANOTHER 
RAILROAD MURDER! 


24 Killed, 40 Wounded, 


By the Railroad Accident near Boston, 
Aug. 27th. 


{See Illustrations in Harper’s Weekly. } 





Insure against Accidents by a 
General Accident Policy in the 
TRAVELERS Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

The TRAVELERS has paid over 
Fourteen Thousand losses for 
Death or Injury by Accident. 


MANN’S NEW TROLLING SPOON, 


For 
mail, 75c. 
applied for. 


G.L. KELTY & CO., 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
724 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


SS 








Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. By 
Patent 


catching Pike, 
A liberal discount by the Dozen. 
JOHN H, MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ilave received by recent importations the newest de- 
signs of Lace Curtains, made expressly for this house 
-Swiss Tamboured, French Guipure, and Nottingham 
Lace—which they offer at popular prices, Wholesale or 
Retail. 
Also, Furniture Coverings in all the latest patterns— 
Satins, Satin Damasks, Brocatelles, Silk Terries, Wool 


Terries, Tapestries, Cretonnes, &c. N. B. —Their Fur- 
niture Department exhibits styles of Upholstered Fur- 
niture unequaled in the trade. 


ICKES’ 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





ANY LADY may have a beautiful complexion and a 
eoft skin by using Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. It cures 
Sunburn, Pimples, Moth-patches, etc., and renders alady 
the envy of her sex. But do not forget to dress your 
hair with Lyon's Celebrated Kathairon; It causes the 
hair to grow, prevents it from falling out or turning gray 


AGIC LANTERNS, 
STEREOPTICONS, &c. 


or the parlor, private entertainments, and public ex- 
oittons. Best-paryina business out, Send for a cata- 
egue, Containing 30 Illustrations and 128 pages. 
W. MITCHELL M‘ALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


- Send 2 3c, stamps for our catalogue, 





OUR CONSTANT TRAVELING COMPANION. 








RAWING INSTRUMENTe 
1] cle TH met RUMENTS, PAPER, TRACING 


A.J. BICKNELL & CO., 27 Warren St., New York. 
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Continental Life Insurance Co 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 

SAM’L E. ELMORE, President. 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 


The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, b 
and present management, to those who desire to 
conservative company, conducted on the principle 
absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with Perfect securit 


&@” A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 


[Sepremper 16, 187] 
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JOHN 8, RICE, Vice-President 
H.R. MORLEY, Actuary, 
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PHR ben fy INT The bloom of early womanhood 1s preserved, and its , » 
<I heightened, by using DEVERNA’S PERSIAN SPRAY itis the pr: bern 


Prof. DeVzeRrna’s lal 


J] and it is confidently offered as incomparably the best f, ‘ 
S Freckles, Moth, Patches, Tan, and all impurities of the okie ration 
once removed by its application. Sold by a 1 Drug and Fancy Stores, ” 
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GREAT BARGAINS. 
Waltham Watches, 


All styles, sizes, and descriptions of these fine time- 
pieces, in gold and silver cases, made specially to our 
own order, and sold at lowest prices. 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER. 
0 ~ 


Not a fountain Pen, but a simple Hold- 
er filled by Atmospheric pressure. Writes 2000 
words ata dip. Used with any ate. Sent 
repaid for 50 cts. ; Nickel plated, $1 00. Clubs of Six, 
00. Address W. A. COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 
One of the Best of its kind.—Scientific American, N.Y. 


8990 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts. 
DP 4 Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 
— ———-—— === 


NOTICE.—Buyers of Goods under the names of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lindseys, Cambrics, _ |} 
Ticks, and Silesias, are hereby informed that all such goods are not manufactured at the Wamsutta {fj} 
Mills. We limit our Name and the Wamsutta Ticket to our Bleached Shirti and 
| Sheetings. We have, in addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the following, which will 

| 


in all cases appear with this notice. 




















New Beprorp, Mass., 
June ist, 1867. 





Orrice or Wamsutta Mitis, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 
and handsomer than ever before. ; 

The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 85 inches for a yard. 

All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 
quantity, and as of our manufacture. 

The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 

“ “ Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 
CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 

JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 
ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


WEIGH THESE WORDS. 


All who suffer from indigestion, bilious disorders, nervous affections, con- 
stipation, or undue relaxation ef the bowels, are invited to consider these 
facts, viz.: That the curative operation of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


in all such cases, is proven by overwhelming testimony; that profound med- 
ical practitioners inkecss it; that analytical chemists pronounce it identical 
with the water of the great German Spa; that it purifies and regulates the 
anton without weakening it; that it is delightfully refreshing, and that eve 
element it contains is either corrective, alterative, or invigorating. Weig 


these words. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RAILROAD i” CHARLES W 
to buy or sell, s 
B write to No. 7 
Wall St., N. ¥. 
A LT # A M WATCHES, from $14 to $400. New Watch for Bo Rallroad 
W ted Desc 


keeper, now ‘eady. Send for our new Illustra’ Catalogue. yp So 
Sree to any address, giving latest reduction in prices,to H.O. RD & CO.,84 Tremont St. 
Boston. Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. Mention Harper’s. 
Has long been regarded as the best and cheapest Bak- 
ing Powder in use. Perfectly pure and healthy. It 


LEY’ ADVERTISERS! 
OO be. The Louisville Ledger, 
There need he no, waste af Toot propared with i 


(DAILY and WEEKLY), 
The most popular political paper in the Southwest, 
it is always of the best quality. We would say to those 
who have never used it, that a very few trials will en- 


the official organ of the Democratic party of Kentucky, 
has the largest country circulation published south of 
the Ohio River. Rates of advertising lower than those 
of any first-class Dailv. Specimen copies to any ad- 
dress, SIEGFRIED & HASKINS. 
able them to use it, not only with entire satisfaction, 
but with economy. 
Put up FULL, Nev weight, as represented. 
Grocers and Dealers sell it. 
DOOLEY & BR Prop tetors. day-Schools, &c. Tilustrated Priced Catalogues, with 
OTHER, rie ? list of several thousand elegantly colored, views illus- 


Advertising Managers. 
Represented in New York by Pettengill & Co., Row- 
69 NEW STREET, tratin 4 
i Art, Science, History, Religion, &c., sent free. 
NEW YORK CITY. T. H. MoA.uisrer, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jz., Agent. 

















ell & Co., W. J. Carlton: Philadelphia, Coe, Wetherell 
& Co. ; Boston, Pettengill & Co., 8. R. Niles. 


First Premiums awarded by Amer. Institute, 1870. 
agic Lanterns, Stereopticons, & Dissolv- 
ina-View Apparatus, for Public Exhibitions, Sun- 











HIRTS. 
J, W, Johnston, 


( wake) T YMpDrMom + 
260 GRAND STREET, New York, 
Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen, 
&2~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12 
&®™ Six good “ = Harris “ «gy 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas. 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits ; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff 
The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 
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and all who contemplate 


B U I L D E RS building, supplied with de- 


scriptive circular of “ Village Builder.” Address A. J, 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y 





Is more free from unpleasant taste or smel! than any 
other Cod-Liver Oil; is more readily assimilated and 
more easily digested ; can be taken by persons who 
can not retain other oil on their stomachs: is recom- 
mended by many eminent medical men in Europe and 
America. Sold by Druggists. 


Fill your Gas Machines in the Fall with the best qua 


GASOLINE 


to avoid trouble in cold weather. For sale by 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ASPHALT ROOFING FELT. 
WR 
















A well-tested article of good thickness and durabil- 
ity, suitable for steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by 
an ordinary mechanic or handy laborer. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to E. H. MARTIN, 70 Maiden Lane and 
9 Liberty Street, N.Y. P.O. Box 4754. 

The illuminating power of one 
gallon 

PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
S@= IS EQUAL TO 39 LBS. ORDI- 
=> NARY TALLOW CANDLES. 

The safest, best, and cheapest, 
but not lowest priced. 
CHARLES PRATT, 

108 Fulton St., N.¥. 





Oil House of 
Established 1770.) 

ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 

the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 

MACHINE. Has the tnder-feed, makes the 

“+ lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is ful J 

licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew 

ing Machine iv the market. Address JOH : 

SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- 


burgh, Pa, ; Chicago, [ll.; or St. Louis, Mo. ; 


if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress" 
ing. Sold every where. 








. .Ttnion and 
GENTS wanted, in every State in the Ue Rubber 

Canadas, to canvass for the Vulcanl’ 1 allow the 
Hand Stamp. We make the best Stamp a0. Op orms, 
largest commission. For Descriptive ¢ — NY. 
&c., address LYDDON & HAYNES, ’ + 


7 Worms ARG Hi [TECT. 
NATIONAL Working Drawings 
1000 


$12, postpaid. 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, . 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, + 


Sentl for Catalogue of 
= on Architecture, 407" 
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Field Sports, an i the Horse 
FISHERMEN! 
FISH - 


TWINES and NET 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


: , Ma. 
ga Send for Price-List.]‘ Baltimore 
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MY ROSE. 
Tur night is cold, the moon is ringed 
With hazy prophecy of snow, 
And frozen lies the outer world; 
But in my heart is summer glow. 


The fire burns low, the light is dim; 
I hear late footsteps hurrying by. 

Some one doth shout, ‘‘The night is cold!” 
Unhappy one—not blest as I. 


I know not solitude or chill; 

For all the cold and shadowy room 
Melts into fragrant forest aisles, 

And meadows honey-sweet with bloom. 


Because—because I feel a Rose, 
Steeped in the sunlight of the south, 
Red-petaled, sweet, and velvet-soft, 
Yet lingering upon my mouth. 


And never solitude or chill 
Can enter into humblest room 
Where such a Rose but comes to touch 
And thrill a lifetime with its bloom 


LORD KILGOBBIN 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of “‘ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day’s Ride,” “One of Them,” 
“Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AT TEA-TIME, 


Tue family at Kilgobbin Castle were seated at 
tea when Dick Kearney’s telegram arrived. It 
bore the address, ‘‘ Lord Kilgobbin,” and ran 
thus: 


‘* Walpole wishes to speak with you, and will 
come down with me on Friday; his stay can not 
be beyond one day.’ RicHarD KEARNEY.” 


‘* What can he want with me?” cried Kearney, 
as he tossed over the dispatch to his daughter. 
‘*If he wants to talk over the election, I could 
tell him por post that I think it a folly and an ab- 
surdity. Indeed, if he is not coming to propose 
for either my niece or my daughter, he might 
spare himself the journey.” 

‘* Who is to say that such is not his intention, 
papa ?” said Kate, merrily. ‘‘Old Catty had a 
dream about a piebald horse, and a haystack on 
fire, and something about a creel of duck-eggs, 
and I trust that every educated person knows 
what they mean.” 

‘**T do not,” eried Nina, boldly. 

‘*Marriage, my dear. One is marriage by 
special license, with a bishop or a dean to tie the 


knot; another is a runaway match. I forget 
what the eggs signify.” 
‘*An unbroken engagement,” interposed Don- 


ogan, gravely, ‘‘so long as none of them are 
smashed.” 

‘On the whole, then, it is very promising tid- 
ings,” said Kate, 

‘It may be easy to be more promising than 
the election,” said the old man. 

‘* I'm not flattered, uncle, to hear that I’m eas- 
ier to win than a seat in Parliament.” 


“That does not imply you are not worth a 
great deal more,” said Kearney, with an air of 
gallantry. ‘*I know, if I was young fellow, 


which I'd strive most for, Eh, Mr. Daniel? I 
see you agree with me.” 

Donogan’'s face, slightly flashed before, became 
now crimson, as he sipped his tea in confusion, 
unable to utter a word. 

‘* And so,” resumed Kearney, ‘‘ he'll only give 
us a day to make up our minds! It’s lucky, 
girls, that.you have the telegram there to tell 
you what’s coming.” 

‘* Tt would have been more piquant, papa, if he 
had made his message say, ‘I propose for Nina. 
Reply by. wire.’ ” 

** Or, ‘May I marry your daughter ?’” 
in Nina, quickly. 

**There it is, now,” broke in Kearney, laugh- 
ing, ‘* you're fighting for him already! Tuke my 
word for it, Mr. Daniel, there’s no so sure way to 
get a girl for your wife, as to make her believe 
there's another only waiting to be asked. It’s 
the threat of the opposition coach on the road 
keeps down the fares,” 

** Papa is all wrong,” said Kate. ‘* There is 
no such conceivable pleasure as saying No to a 
man that another woman is ready to accept. It 
is about the most refined sort of self-flattery im- 
aginable. ” 

‘*Not to say that men are utterly ignorant of 
that freemasonry among women which gives us 
all an interest in the man who marries one of 
us,” said Nina. ‘‘It is only your confirmed old 
bachelor that we all agree in detesting.” 

** Faith, [ give you up altogether. You're a 
puzzle clean beyond me,” said Kearney, with a 
sigh. ; 

**T think it is Balzac tells us,” said Donogan, 
“‘that women and politics are the only two ex- 
citing pursuits in life, for you never can tell where 
either of them will lead you.” 

‘* And who is Balzac ?” asked Kearney. 

“Oh, uncle, don’t let me hear you ask who is 
the greatest novelist that ever lived !” 

‘*Faith, my dear, except ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
and ‘Tom Jones,’ and maybe ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe —if that be a novel—my experience goes a 
short way. When I am not reading what's use- 
= Ain ted Farmer's Chronicle or . Purcell’s 
cialis Crops'—I like the ‘accidents’ in the 

; Papers, where they give you the name of the 
gentleman that was smashed in the train, and tell 


chimed 





you how his wife was within ten days of her third 
confinement ; how it was only last week he got 
a step as a clerk in Somerset House, Haven't 
you more materials for a sensation novel there 
than any of your three-volume fellows will give 
you ?” 

" The times we are living in give most of us 
excitement enough,” said Donogan. ‘‘ The man 
who wants to gamble for life itself need not be 
balked now.” 

**You mean that a man can take a shot at an 
emperor ?” said Kearney, inquiringly. 

‘*No, not that exactly: though there are 
stakes of that kind some men would not shrink 
from. What are called ‘arms of precision’ have 
had a great influence on modern politics. When 
there’s no time for a plebiscite, there’s always 
time for a pistol.” 

‘** Bad morality, Mr. Daniel,” said Kearney, 
gravely, 

‘*T suspect we do not fairly measure what Mr. 
Daniel says,” broke in Kate, ‘‘ He may mean 
to indicate a revolution, and not justify it.” 

‘*T mean both,” said Donogan. “I mean 
that the mere permission to live under a bad 
government is too high a price to pay for life at 
all. Id rather go ‘down into the streets,’ as 
they call it, and have it out, than I’d drudge on, 
dogged by policemen, and sent to jail on sus- 
picion.” 

**He is right,” cried Nina. 
man, I'd think as he does.” 

“Then I'm very glad you're not,” said Kear- 
ney; ‘‘though, for the matter of rebellion, I be- 
lieve you would be a more dangerous Fenian as 
you are, Am I right, Mr. Daniel ?” 

“*T am disposed to say you are, Sir,” was his 
mild reply. 

** Ain't we important people this evening!” 
cried Kearney, as the servant entered with an- 
other telegram. ‘‘ This is for you, Mr. Daniel. 
I hope we're to hear that the Cabinet wants you 
in Downing Street.” 

**T’d rather it did not,” said he, with a very 
peculiar smile, which did not eseape Kate’s keen 
glance across the table, as he said, ‘‘ May I read 
my dispatch ?” 

‘* By all means,” said Kearney ; while, to leave 
him more undisturbed, he turned to Nina, with 
some quizzical remark about her turn for the tel- 
egraph coming next. ‘‘ What news would you 
wish it should bring you, Nina?” asked he. 

‘*T scarcely know. I have so many things to 
wish for, I should be puzzled which to place 
first.” 

‘*Should you like to be Queen of Greece?” 
asked Kate. 

‘* First tell me if there is to be a king, and who 
is he ?” 

‘* Maybe it’s Mr. Daniel there, for I see he has 
gone off in a great hurry to say he accepts the 
crown.” 

** What should you ask for, Kate,” cried Nina, 
‘if fortune were civil enough to give you a 
chance ?” 

‘*'T'wo days’ rain for my turnips,” said Kate, 
quickly, ‘‘I don’t remember wishing for any 
thing so much in all my life.” 

‘** Your turnips!” cried Nina, contemptuously, 

‘*Why not? If you were a queen, would you 
not have to think of those who depended on you 
for support and protection? And how should I 
forget my poor heifers and my calves—calves of 
very tender years, some of them—and all with as 

great desire to fatten themselves as any of us 
have to do what will as probably lead to our de- 
struction ?” 

‘* You're not going to have the rain, anyhow,” 
said Kearney; ‘‘and you'll not be sorry, Nina, 
for you wanted a fine day to finish your sketch 
of Croghan Castle.” 

‘**Oh! by-the-way, has old Bob recovered from 
a yet, to be fit to be driven ?” 

Ask Kitty there ; she can tell rhaps.” 

** Well, I “hon't think I'd alien him ra 
The smith has pinched him in the. off fore-foot, 
and he goes tender still.” 

‘**So do I when I go afoot, for I hate it,” cried 

Nina; “‘and I want a day in the open air, 
I want to finish my old Castle of Croghan, and, 
last of all,” whispered she in Kate’s ear, ‘‘ I want 
to show my distinguished friend Mr. Walpole 
that the prospect of a visit from him does not in- 
duce me to keep the house. So that, from all the 
wants put together, I shall take an early break- 
fast, and start to-morrow for Cruhan—is not that 
the name of the little village in the bog?” 

“That's Miss Betty’s own town-land—though 
I don’t know she’s much the richer of her téen- 
ants,” said Kearney, langhing. ‘‘ The oldest in- 
habitants never remember a rent-day.” 

‘* What a happy set of people!” 

“* Just the reverse. You never saw misery till 
you saw them. There is not a cabin fit for a 
human being, nor is there one creature in the 
place with enough rags to cover him.” 

‘* They were very civil as I drove through. I 
remember how a little basket had fallen out, and 
a girl followed me ten miles of the road to re- 
store it,” said Nina. 

‘That they would; and if it were a purse of 
gold they’d have done the same,” cried Kate. 

‘** Won't you say that they'd shoot you for half 
a crown, though ?” said Kearney, ‘‘and that the 
worst ‘ Whiteboys’ of Ireland come out of the 
same village ?” 

‘*T do like a people so unlike all the rest of the 
world,” cried Nina; ‘‘whose motives none can 
guess at, none forecast. I'll go there to-morrow.” 

These words were said as Daniel had just re- 
entered the room, and he stopped and asked, 
‘* Where to ?” 

**To a Whiteboy village called Crahan, some 
ten miles off, close to an old castle I have been 
sketching.” 

‘Do you mean to go there to-morrow ?” asked 
he, half carelessly ; but, not waiting for her an- 
swer, and as if fully preoccupied, he turned and 
left the room, 


“Tf I were a 
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CHAPTER XXXvV. 
A DRIVE AT SUNRISE. 


Tue little basket-carriage in which Nina made 
her excursions, and which courtesy called a pha- 
eton, would scarcely have been taken as a model 
at Long Acre. A massive old wicker-cradle 
constituted the body, which, from a slight ine- 
quality in the wheels, had got an uncomfortable 
**lurch to port,” while the rumble was supplied 
by a narrow shelf, on which her foot-page sat 
Be t-des to herself—a position not rendered 
more dignified by his invariable habit of playing 
pitch-and-toss with himself, as a means of dis- 
traction in travel. 

Except Bob, the sturdy little\pony in the 
shafts, nothing could be less schooled or disci- 
plined than Larry himself. At sight of a party 
at marbles or h, he was sure to desert 
his. post, trusting to short-cuts and speed to catch 
up his mistress later on. 

As for Bob, a tuft of clover or fresh grass on 
the road-side was temptation to the full as great 
to him, and no amount of whipping could induce 
him to continue his road leaving these dainties 
untasted. As in Mr. Gill’s time he had carried 
that important personage, he had contracted the 
habit of stopping at every cabin by the way, giv- 
ing to each halt the amount of time he believed 
the colloquy should have occupied, and then, 
without any admonition, resuming his journey. 
In fact, as an index to the refractory tenants on 
the estate, his mode of progression, with its inter- 
ruptions, might have been employed, and the stur- 
dy fashion in which he would ‘‘ draw up” at cer- 
tain doors might be taken as the forerunner of 
an ejectment, 

The blessed change by which the county saw 
the beast now driven by a beautiful young lady, 
instead of bestrode by an inimical bailiff, added 
to a popularity which Ireland in her poorest and 
darkest hour always accords to beauty; and they, 
indeed, who trace points of resemblance between 
two distant ples, have not failed to remark 
that the Irish, like the Italians, invariably refer 
all female loveliness to that type of surpassing 
excellence, the Madonna. 

Nina had too much of the South in her blood 
not to like the heartfelt, outspoken admiration 
which greeted her as she went; and the ‘*‘ God 
bless you—but you are a lovely crayture!” de- 
lighted, while it amused her in the way the qual- 
ification was expressed. 

It was soon after sunrise on this Friday morn- 
ing that she drove down the approach, and made 
her way across the bog toward Cruhan. Though 
pretending to her uncle to be only eager to finish 
her sketch of Croghan Castle, her journey was 
really prompted by very different considerations. 
By Dick’s telegram she learned that Walpole was 
to arrive that day at Kilgobbin, and as his stay 
could not be longed beyond the evening, she 
secretly determined she would absent herself so 
much as she could from home—only returning to 
a late dinner—and thus show her distinguished 
friend how cheaply she held the occasion of his 
visit, and what value she attached to the pleas- 
ure of seeing him at the Castle, 

She knew Walpole thoroughly—she understood 
the working of such a nature to perfection, and 
she could calculate to a nicety the mortification, 
and even anger, such a man would experience at 
being thus slighted. ‘‘'These men,” thought she, 
$ feel for what is done to them before the 
world ; it is the insult that is passed upon them 
in public, the soyfffet that is given in the street, 
that alone can wound them to the quick.” A 
woman may grow tired of their attentions, be- 
come ¢apricious and change, she may be piqued 
by jealousy, or, what is worse, by indifference ; 
but while she makes no open manifestation of 
these, they can be borne: the really insupport- 
able thing is, that a woman should be able to ex- 
hibit a man as a creature that had no possible 
concern or interest for her—one who might come 
or go, or stay on, utterly unregarded or uncared 
for. ‘To have played this game during the long 
hours of a long day was a burden she did not fan- 

to encounter, whereas to fill the for the 

rt space of a dinner, and an hour or so in the 
drawing-room, she looked forward to rather as 
an exciting amusement, 

“ He has had a day to throw away,” said she 
to herself, ‘‘and he will give it to the Greek girl. 
I almost hear him as he says it. How one learns 
to know these men in every nook and crevice of 
their natures! and how by never relaxing a hold 
on the one clew of their vanity, one can trace every 
emotion of their lives!” 

In her old life of Rome, these small jealousies, 
these petty passions of spite, defiance, and wound- 
ed sensi , filled a considerable space of her 
existence. Her position in society, dependent as 
she was, exposed her to small mortifications ; the 
cold semi Pp notice of women who 
saw she was prettier than themselves, and the 
half-s' ing carelessness of the men, who felt 
that a bit of flirtation with the Titian girl was 
as irresponsible a thing as might be. 

** But here,” thought she, ‘‘ I am the niece of 
a man of recognized station; I am treated in 
his family with a more than ordinary deference 
and respect—his very daughter would cede the 
place of honor to me, and my will is never ques- 
tioned, It is time to teach this pretentious fine 
gentleman that our positions are not what they 
once were, If I were a man, I should never 
cease till I had fastened a quarrel on him; and 
being a woman, I could give my love to the man 
who would avenge me. Avenge me of what? a 
mere slight, a mood of impertinent forgetfulness 
—nothing more—as if any thing could be more 
to a woman’s heart! A downright wrong can 
be forgiven, an absolute injury i 
raised to self-esteem by such an act of forgive- 
ness ; but there is no ion i pa- 
tiently to a slight. It is simply the confession 
that the liberty taken with you was justifiable, 








was even natural,” 
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These were the sum of her thou 
went, ever recurring to the point “ Wal ox 
would —— by her absence, and how con 
a mark of her indifferenc i “he 
ity, even to insult. © would pique his van. 

Then she pictured to her mind » thie 
gentleman would feel the boredom a de es 

day. True, it would be but a day- but — 
men were not tolerant of the people who ane 
time pass heavily with them, and they rte i 
their own ennui on all around them; to 
would snub the old man for the son's pretensior 4 
and sneer at the young man for his dispro rn 
tioned ambition! and, last of all, how he weld 
mystify poor Kate, till she never knew whethe 
he cared to fatten calves and turkeys or aod 
simply drawing her on to little details, which he 
cally dramatize one day in an after-di 

She thought of the closed piano-forte, and her 
music on the top—the songs he loved best: she 
had actually left Mendelssohn there to be seen— 
a very bait to awaken his passion. She thought 
she actually saw the fretful impatience with which 
he threw the music aside and walked to the win. 
dow to hide his anger. 

***This excursion of Mademoiselle Nina was 
then, a sudden thought, you tell me; only planned 
last night? And is the country considered safe 
enough for a young lady to go off in this fash. 
ion? Is it secure—is it decent?’ I know he 
will ask, ‘Is it decent?’ Kate will not feel— 
she will not see the impertinence with which he 
will assure her that she herself may be privileged 
to do these things—that her ‘ Irishry’ was itself 
a safeguard; but Dick will notice the sneer, (Oh 
if he would but resent it! How little hope there 
is of that! These young Irishmen get so over. 
laid by the English in early life, they never resist 
their dominance; they accept every thing in a 
sort of natural submission. I wonder does the 
rebel sentiment make them any bolder?” And 
then she bethought her of some of those national 
songs Mr. Daniel had been teaching her, and 
which seemed to have such an overwhelming in- 
fluence over his passionate nature. She had 
even seen the tears in his eyes, and twice he 
could not speak to her with emotion. What a 
triumph it would have been to have made the 
high-bred Mr, Walpole feel in this wise! Possi- 
bly at the moment the vulgar Fenian seemed the 
finer fellow. Scarcely had the thought strack 
her, than there, about fifty yards in advance, and 
walking at a tremendous pace, was the very man 
himself. 

**Ts not that Mr. Daniel, Larry ?” asked she, 

ickly. 

“a Larry had already strack off on a short- 
cut across the bog, and was miles away. 

Yes, it could be none other than Mr. Daniel. 
The coat thrown back, the loose-stepping stride, 
and the occasional flourish of the stick as he 
went, all proclaimed the man. The noise of the 
wheels on the hard road made him turn his head ; 
and now, seeing who it was, he stood uncovered 
till she drove up beside him. 

** Who would have thought to see you here at 
this hour!” said he, saluting her with deep respect. 

‘* No one is more surprised at it than myself,” 
said she, laughing; ‘‘ but I have a partly done 
sketch of an old castle, and I thought in this fine 
autumn weather IJ should like to throw in the col- 
or. And besides, there are now and then with 
me unsocial moments when I fancy I like to be 
alone. Do you know what these are ?” 

“Do I know ?—too well.” 

‘These motives, then, not to think of others, 
led me to plan this excursion ; and now will you 
be as candid, and say what is your project ¢ 

‘**T am bound for a little village a Cruhan 
—a ve r, unenticing spot ; but I want fo see 
the palais shams and hear vst they say of these 
rumors of new laws about the land.” 

“And can they tell'you any thing that would 
be likely to interest you ?” 

“Yes; their very mistakes would convey their 
hopes; and hopes have come to mean a great 
deal in Ireland.” ; 

‘¢ Our roads are, then, the same. I am on my 
way to Croghan Castle.” } 

“Croghan is but a mile from my village ¢ 
Cruhan,” said he. i 

*<T am aware of that, and it was in your 
lage of Cruhan, as you call it, I meant to s 
my pony till I had finished my sketch ; b 
gentle page, Larry, I see, has deserted u 
don’t know if I shall find him again, 

‘* Will you let me be your groom? I shall ; 
at the village almost as soon as yourself, anc ! 
look after your pony.” 

“Do you think you could manage 
yourself on that shelf at the back ? 1 
“Tt is a great temptation you offer me, 
were not ashamed to be a burden. - 
‘* Not to me, certainly ; and as for the pony, 

searcely think he'll mind it.” ee 

* At all events, I shall walk the hills. 

**I believe there are or ety rememper 

i it is all through a level bog. ; 
a s- se: at - last night when a certain 
telegram came?” 

“*To be sure I was. 
one came for you, and saw you 
i iately after.” i 
.- evident confusion ?” ane oad 
“TF should say, in evident confusion. @” 
seit you looked like one whe had got some very 

xpected tidings.” ” 
ae So it was. There is the message. -_ 
drew from his pocket a slip 7 peg Take 
words, ‘‘ Walpole is coming for @ “"",, 
care to be out of the way till he is ~~ au 
*¢ Which means, that he is no friend of yo ool 
‘He is neither friend nor enemy. . nd I 
saw him; but he is the private secretary, St 
believe, the nephew, of the V —. “jomicile 4 
find it very strange company (0 
with a rebel.” 


nner 


to seat 


I was there, too, when 
leave the room 





“And you are a rebel 2” 
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« At your service, Mademoiselle Kostalergi.” 
“ And a Fenian, and head-centre ? 

“A Fenian, and a head-centre.” Bt 

“ And probably ought to be in prison ? 

‘J have been already, and, as far as the sen- 
of English law goes, should be still there. 

’ ighted I am to know that. I mean, 
what a thrilling sensation it is to be driving 
long with a man so dangerous that the whole 
pea would be up and in pursuit of him at a 


tence 


** How de} 


sre word. 
eo is-true. I believe I should be worth 


come hundred pounds to any one who would cap- 
ture me. I suspect it is the only way I could 
a ne t ” 

rn to valuable account. - : 

- ‘¢ What if 1 were to drive you into Moate and 
ive you up ?” : 
Ns You might. I'll not run away.” 

«] should go straight to the Podesta, or what- 
ever he is, and say, ‘ Here is the notorious Daniel 
bel you are all afraid of.’” 
asked he, 


Donogan, the re i 
“How came you by my name?” 


purtly. ’ "LE 
ms By accident. I overheard Dick telling it to 
his sister. It dropped from him unawares, and 


] was on the terrace and caught the words.” : 

‘‘] am in your hands completely,” said he, in 
the same calm voice ; ** but I repeat my words— 
]'l] not run away. P 

‘That is because you trust to my honor. 

“It is exactly so—because I trust to your 
jonor. 

a But how if I were to have strong convictions 
in opposition to all you were doing—how if I 
were to believe that all you intended was a gross 
wrong and a fearful cruelty ?” 

‘Still you would not betray me. You would 
say, ‘This man is an enthusiast—he imagines 
scores of impossible things—but, at least, he is 
not a self-seeker—a fool, possibly, but not a 
knave. It would be hard to hang him.’” 

“So it would, I have just thought that.” 

‘And then you might reason thus: * How 
will it serve the other cause to send one poor 
wretch to the scaffold, where there are so many 
just as deserving of it ?’” 

‘And are there many ?” 

“J should say close on two millions at home 
here, and some hundred thousand in America.” 

“And if you be as strong as you say, what 
craven creatures you must be not to assert your 
own convictions !” 

“So we are—I’ll not deny it—craven creat- 
ures; but remember this, mademoiselle, we are 
not all like-minded. Some of us would be sat- 
isfied with small concessions, some ask for more, 
some demand all; and as the government hig- 
gles with some, and hangs the others, it mystifies 
us all, and ends by confounding us.” 

“That is to say, you are terrified.” 

“Well, if you like that word better, I'll not 
quarrel about it,” 

‘“‘T wonder how men as irresolute ever turn to 
rebellion. When our people set out for Crete, 
they went in another spirit to meet the enemy.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. The boldest fel- 
lows in that exploit were the liberated felons: 
they fought with desperation, for they had left 
the hangman behind.” 

“ How dare you defame a great people!” cried 
she, angrily. 

“I was with them, mademoiselle. I saw them, 
and fought among them; and to prove it, I will 
speak modern Greek with you if you like it.” 

‘“*Oh, do,” said she. ‘* Let me hear those no- 
ble sounds again, though I shall be sadly at a loss 
to answer you. I have been years and years 
away from Athens.” 

‘“*T know that. I know your story from one 
who loved to talk of you, all unworthy as he was 
of such a theme.” 

** And who was this ?” 

** Atlee—Joe Atlee, whom you saw here some 
months ago.” 

‘Tl remember him,” said she, thoughtfully. 

‘* He was here, if I mistake not, with that oth- 
er friend of yours you have so strangely escaped 
from to-day.’ 

**Mr. Walpole ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Walpole; to meet whom would not 
have involved you, at least, in any contrariety.” 

“Is this a question, Sir? Am I to suppose 

ir curiosity asks an answer here ?” 

“Lam not so bold; but I own my suspicions 

mastered my discretion, and, seeing you 
is morning, I did think you did not care 

) meet him.” 

“Well, Sir, you were right. I am not sure 
that my reasons for avoiding him were exactly 
as strong as yours, but they sufficed for me.” 

There was something so like reproof in the 
way these words were uttered that Donogan had 
hot courage to speak for some time after. At 
last he said, “In one thing your Greeks have 
an immense advantage over us here. In your 
popular songs you could employ your own lan- 
guage, and deal with your own wrongs in the ac- 
cents that became them. We had to take the 
tongue of the conqueror, which was as little suit- 
ed to our traditions as to our feelings, and trav- 
estied both, Only fancy the Greek vaunting his 
triumphs or bewailing his defeats in Turkish !” 

: “What do you know of Mr. Walpole?” asked 
she, abruptly, 

“Very little beyond the fact that he is an 
agent of the government, who believes that he 
understands the Irish people.” 

Which you are disposed to doubt ?” 

I only know that I'm an Irishman, and I do 
not understand them, An organ, however, is 
hot less an organ that it has many ‘ stops.’ ” 

“I am not sure Cecil Walpole does not read 
you aright. He thinks that you have a love of 
mtrigue and plot, but without the conspirator 
Clement that Southern people possess; and that 
your native courage grows impatient at the de- 
‘ays of mere knavery, and always betrays you.” 

“That distinction was never his—that was 
your own,” 





**So it was ; but he adopted it when he heard 
it.” 

“*That is the way the rising politician is edu- 
cated,” cried Donogan. ‘ It is out of these pet- 
ty thefts he makes all his capital, and the poor 
people never suspect how small a creature can be 
their millionaire.” 

**Is not that our village yonder, where I see 
the smoke ?” m : 

**Yes; and there on the stile sits your little 
groom awaiting you. I shall get down here.” 
‘* Stay where you are, Sir. 


COMPLAISANCE. 


THERE is an old-fashioned virtue which oft- 
en strikes us as very little in favor with the 
good people of our time, probably because they 
do not recognize it as a virtue at all; and, in- 
deed, it does its work with such a bright face 
and easy air that among the strenuous, austere 
brotherhood of duties and merits it may well pass 
for something else—as a mean and worldly con- 
formity, perhaps. We have named it complai- 
sance. In fact, we doubt if any body gives it its 
proper rank until he misses and feels the want 
of it. Even the old writers, who had much more 
pronounced ideas on the duty of being pleasant 
than people have nowadays, hesitate to place it 
among the moral virtues. True, it renders 
a superior amiable, an equal agreeable, an infe- 
rior acceptable. It sweetens conversation; it 
produces good-nature and mutual benevolence ; 
“*it encourages the timorous, soothes the turbu- 
lent, humanizes the fierce, and distinguishes a 
society of civilized persons from a confusion of 
savages ;” and yet, because it never makes it- 
self disagreeable or unwelcome, there is a doubt 
whether to call it a virtue simple or only a social 
virtue—that is, a charm, a grace, a fine manner, 
a performance for the actor's sake. Yet genuine 
complaisance, as the effusion of a benevolent na- 
ture, rendering the sacrifice of personal inclina- 
tion and ease a slight, unthought-of thing when 
set against the general satisfaction; is surely wor- 
thy of some considerable estimation even on the 
score of self-denial. It is to be tested and dis- 
tinguished from its counterpart, or counterfeit, 
politeness, by its universality and disinterested- 
ness. It was said of Sydney Smith—an exam- 
ple of this virtue—that people could never be 
too obscure for him to put them in good-humor 
with themselves. ‘True complaisance never 
sleeps where there is any body to please or to 
make more comfortable. Politeness, society’s 
method of making things run smooth, is con- 
cerned with ranks and degrees; complaisance is 
a more intimate quality—an impulse to seek 
points of agreement with others; it is the spirit 
of welcome, whether to strangers or to new sug- 
gestions, untried pleasures, fresh impressions. 
It is a belief in the reciprocal services which men, 
as members of society, can confer on each other 
—a willingness to confer and to receive: it is 
toleration, accessibility, and expectation. In 
fact, it is charity in its social aspect, as concern- 
ed with the minor satisfactions and perplexities 
of life. 

Conscience is rarely a sleepless influence. 
When we see a notoriously good man, a saint or 
a philanthropist, bearish or sullen in company, 
and his neighbor, far below him in this sort of 
reputation, smoothing over his asperities, and 
making things pleasant in spite of him, it does 
not do to set down the difference to stricter prin- 
ciple or to temperament. It is simply that con- 
science and duty are at work in the amiable man, 
and slumbering in the bear. One is pleasing 
himself, the other is exerting himself for the 
well-being and content of others. People intent 
on the lasting happiness of mankind are often 
culpably inconsistent in their indifference to the 
happiness of the hour, where this depends on 
some sacrifice of their own tastes. If happiness 
is a good, it ought to be an object to bestow it 
for short periods as well as long ones. If it is 
our duty to make enormous efforts for the good 
of mankind in the aggregate, it should be our 
aim to dispense happiness in drops and dribblets 
to the ones and twos and threes with whom we 
come more immediately in contact. And these 
are the achievements of complaisance. There 
are those who can feel for transient uneasinesses, 
affecting an hour merely, not a lifetime or an 
eternity; who are sensitive toward others’ dis- 
appointments in little things; who are solicitous 
that expectation shall be fulfilled; that where en- 
joyment is promised there shall be no failure ; 
who are pitiful toward lesser annoyances, and lav- 
ish of expedients tomeetthem. Although, how- 
ever, complaisance is always putting a good face 
on its endeavors, yet this modest virtue demands 
its sacrifices. Unquestionably the complaisant 
man loses in reputation for fastidious taste and 
refinement. He has no choice but to give up 
the credit for exquisite perception rather than 
put another in an awkward predicament or under 
a sense of inferiority. The critical spirit is in 
strong antagonism to complaisance. If you 
would welcome what is new and untried, you 
must lull the questioning faculty, and take things 
for a while on trust. ‘Thus the complaisant tem- 
per is apt to make the best of new people, their 
pursuits, accomplishments, manners, and so on. 
A cynical observer derides such prompt accept- 
ance as the working of an undiscriminating 
fancy : 

Though she’s no lady, you may think her such : 

A strong tion may do much. 


But so long as this disposition affects only the 
judgment we pronounce on others, and leaves 
people simply lenient, we can not regard it as a 
blemish. ‘The best-mannered people are not ul- 
tra-fastidious, and because they are not, they are 
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diffusers of ‘grace and refinement. 

for their models those who sympathize with 

them. Nobody does any good to his neighbor's 

heart, or tastes, or behavior who is careless of 

paws him, and shows that he does not think 
im worth talking to. 

No doubt complaisance is a much easier virtue 
to some people than to others. A strong will 
and strong opinions have a very imperious influ- 
ence over the manner. They inspire a strong 
antagonism toward strangers. People with de- 
cided views are apt to assume a monopoly of 
them, and to set down others as the slaves of 
convenience or circumstance—a mood much op- 
posed to that sacrifice to the graces which is the 
superficial rendering of the quality of which we 
are speaking. ‘They see a sort of hypocrisy in 
being civil, and in yelding to persons who, more 
likely than not, have the loosest notions on 
matters which you feel to be all-important. Let 
them first set themselvesright in these fundament- 
als, and you will then be ready to take them to 
your heartofhearts. In the mean while they live 
on the north side of your regard. A little silence 
or constraint, or a few downright contradictions 
on trifling matters, are only so many demonstra- 
tions of sincerity or homage to your own impreg- 
nable principles. Nor is it only on questions of 
principle thatnon-complaisance hugs itself insulky 
exclusion ; mere tastes can be to the full as un- 
sociable, in as direct contrast to the old rule that 
a man should always go with a predisposition to 
take the turn of the company he is going into— 
with a mind open to receive what is pleasing to 
others—and not obstinately bent on any partic- 
ularity of its own, Strong wills of the order we 
mean are the most capable of any sacrifice and 
effort in what they hold to be the work of life, 
but relaxation is another matter. Their notion 
of pleasure is still self-assertion of some kind ; 
the impulse which complaisance feels where the 
comfort of others is at stake is not recognized by 
“them ; if they are to be interested or amused, it 
must be by conformity to their standard. Mr. 
Dixon has a theory that good manners, by which 
he means especially complaisance, are incompat- 
ible with the strength of character that carries 
every thing its own way. Manners, he says, de- 
cline im regular order from East to West. The 
further East you go, the greater suavity char- 
acterizes the people ; the further West, the more 
regardless you find men of the feelings of others. 
In Europe, he says, he found the best manners 
in Constantinople, the worst in London; in the 
whole world, the best at Cairo, the worst at Den- 
ver and Salt Lake. If ever he penetrates to San 
Francisco, he looks for something without a par- 
allel in his experience. But then he finds ill- 
mannered communities prosperous. They may 
be said to have made a very good market of their 
manners, having got in return for them houses, 
votes, schools, wages ; they have risen in society ; 
they have ceased to be servants. If we must 
take all this for truth, it only proves what we 
have said, that complaisance involves many sac- 
rifices, 

Yet, however much a brusque incivility may 
be conducive to national advancement, a mark- 
ed want of complaisance does not help the indi- 
vidual on in society. A man is not popular who 
80 conspicuously prefers his own subjects, his own 
voice, his own wit, as habitually to break into 
the thread cf other people’s discourse ; who will 
not allow another to express a liking opposed to 
his own without showing contempt for his opin- 
ion; who in art and literature has fixed ideas by 
which he measures and throws over every other 
man’s preferences; who interrupts every body 
when he is in the mood to speak, and shuts him- 
self up in gloomy taciturnity when the exigencies 
of the hour make talk a social necessity, and 
when somebody (with the effort which only those 
accustomed to make it know) has to keep the 
ball going in face of cold silence or some more 
flagrant indication of indifference. Nor is he the 
more acceptable if the impetus of hisown thoughts, 
regardless at all times of the convenances, betrays 
him, as. it does non-complaisant persons, into 
scra acts of unintended, unthought-of rude- 
ness, when he perhaps broaches some sore sub- 
po works it to its excruciating end in de- 

of all efforts of the embarrassed company. 
Complaisant people never blunder in this fashion ; 
the instinct to please keeps them mindful of the 
position of those about them; and possesses them 
with caution among strangers. It must be own- 
ed that the credit of complaisance has suffered 
through some of its most noted examples. Some 
men have thrust upon it the work of all the vir- 
tues. Lovers of their money are often sincerely 
complaisant, ‘They can not give their gold, but 
they are anxious to acknowledge the duty and 
obligation of benevolence as far as this restriction 
permits, and so they commute the debt by stud- 
ied civility. 

That complaisance is a virtue, not a mere fe- 
licity and ornament, we must think when we see 
how the want of it nullifies the usefulness of many 
good people, unfitting them for the more delicate 
offices of benevolence. It means, of course, some- 
thing much deeper than manner, than smiles, 
than a bright reception, and a ready attention and 
courtesy of deportment ; it means a cheerful res- 
ignation to circumstances, an accepting of the 
situation, whatever it is, a general good-will to- 
ward mankind, and sense of equality with them ; 
the expectation of good from them, as well as a 
readiness to confer good upon them. Pride can 
perhaps feign complaisance, but can not feel it. 
However, fortunately, there is much rough but 
necessary work to be done in the world which per- 
sons devoid of the grace in question are perhaps 
the better fitted for. It is where people have to 
do with the nicer sensibilities of men that the 
want of it is a bar to influence. ‘There are oc- 
casions when the plainest plain-speaking is the 
first duty, and then the man who is accustomed 
to make things pleasant might not be the right 
| man, Yet it is well to remember that all great 
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teachers of mankind are complaisant. St. Paul 
was all things to all men; St. Peter bids us be 
courteous. It is reformers of a far different and 
lower stamp who are morose, and make a virtue 
of incivility. 

Complaisance is a grown-up virtue. We do 
not care to see it full-blown in children; it de- 
velops as the character matures, It is not in- 
compatible with a stormy boyhood, where thought 
is working itself out through argument, disputa- 
tion, and contradiction. It is unfortunate if, at 
the stage when sensitiveness awakes, young peo- 
ple have it enforced through examples that offend 
taste or feeling. An over empressement of defer- 
ence in one generation is apt to lead to a want of 
-tin the next. ‘There are few people whose man- 
ners hit the exact mean which adapts them to 
be chosen examples to another generation. 


THE FRAGRANT PINCH. 


Syurr, originally introduced as a medicine, 
speedily became better known as a luxury, and 
the gratification of a pinch was generally in- 
dulged in Spain, Italy, and France during the 
early part of the seventeenth century. It was 
much patronized by the clergy—a patronage 
which led to the anathema of Pope Urban VIIL, 
in 1624, against any person who took snuff in a 
church, In ‘“‘Le Bon Usage du Tabac en 
Poudre” (Paris, 1700) the author says it is ‘the 
passion of prelates and abbés; the religious com- 
munity generally are fond of it; and in spite of 
the pope and his ordinances the Spanish priests 
will not scruple to place their snuff-boxes on the 
altar for their use.” 

Butler bears testimony to the fact that the 
Cromwellian saints were not averse to its use, 
when he writes of one: 

He had administered a dose 
Of snuff mundungus to hie nose; 


And powdered the inside of his skull, 
Instead of the outward jobbernole. 


In a satire upon the ladies of the Roundhead 
party, entitled ‘‘Newes from the Newe Ex- 
change” (1650), they are accused of a strong 
love of tobacco, especially a Mistress Campbell, 
whose maxim is declared to be, 


She that with pure tobacco will not prime 
Her nose, can no lady of the time, 


It is, however, to the courtiers of Le Grand 
Monarque that we owe the introduction of luxu 
riously scented snuffs and costly snuff-boxes. 
Strange to say, that monarch entertained a 
strong antipathy to tobacco in any form, and 
strove to discourage the use of snutf by insisting 
upon his valets de chambre discontinuing its use 
upon their appointment. One of them, the Duc 
d'Harcourt, is said to have died of apoplexy in 
consequence of giving up this practice, in which 
he had previously indulged to a large extent. 
The king's daughters were no enemies to tobac- 
co, and had their private snuff-boxes; indeed, 
the fashion became so general in France that a 
snuff-box of elegant material was part of the toi- 
let of a beauty of ton. 

In these, its early days, snuff was made by 
rubbing a roll, or carotte, of tobacco upon a brass 
grater, then fixed in all snuff-boxes; the thus 
powdered weed was then scooped up in a small 
spoon or shell, placed upon the back of the hand, 
and so snuffed up the nose. 

The popularity of snuff in England was much 
increased after the Great Plague, which added a 
powerful impetus to the consumption of tobacco. 
When William ascended the throne it was con- 
sidered the thing to have a taste in snuffs ; mag- 
nificent boxes of every description were dis- 
played, and all the beaux carried clouded canes 
with gold or silver hollow heads, that snuff might 
be conveniently inhaled through the perforations 
as they strolled about town. 

Scented snuffs were frequently chosen as the 
vehicles for administering poison. In 1712 the 
Dauphiness of France was presented with a box 
of her favorite Spanish snuff by the Due de 
Noailles. After using it in private for a few 
days she died of the poison contained in it, which 
she inhaled. After this people became very cau- 
tious about taking a pinch from another person's 
box. And, as the snuff came from Spain, it was 
supposed to have been poisoned by the Jesuits, 
for the purpose of ridding themselves of political 
enemies, and Spanish or Jesuits’ snaff was long 
held in great dread. 

Among men of acknowledged genius and in- 
tellect snuff-taking has been very common; it 
is possible that it may have been employed by 
them as a counter-irritant to an overworked 
brain. Both Pope and Swift indulged in it, 
Swift’s particular mixture being made of pound. 
ed tobacco and ground Spanish snuff. Addison, 
Bolingbroke, and Congreve were also among its 
devotees. Gibbon was an excessive snuff-taker ; 
and in one of his letters thus describes his mode 
of inhaling it: ‘*I drew my snuff-box, rapped 
it, took snuff twice, and continued my discourse, 
in my usual attitude, of my body bent forward, 
and my forefinger stretched out.” In the s7/- 
houette prefixed to his collected works he is 
represented indulging in his habit, as Colman 
expresses it, 

Like an erect black tadpole taking snuff, 


Frederick the Great was so fond of it that he 
had large pockets made in his waistcoat, that he 
might have as little trouble as possible in get- 
ting, for immediate use, the largest quantity he 
could wish. He disliked others to take a pinch 
from his box, and once detecting a page doing 
so, said, ** Put that box in your pocket; it is 
too small for both of us.” George LL, of En- 
gland had the same selfish whim, and expressed 
it exceedingly rudely, when he threw away his 
box at a masquerade because some gentlemen 
took a pinch. 
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HORACE GREELEY. 


A Few weeks since the writer of this sketch, 
while standing outside the cabin of a Brooklyn 
ferrv-boat, observed 
mored curiosity among the passengers. Their 
eves were directed to a spot where, in quiet con- 
versation with a friend, stood a man whose face, 
fignre, and dress formed a most singular tout en- 


semble. A large frame, rather loosely put to- 
gether; a benevolent, beaming countenance; a 


wide-brimmed and somewhat dilapidated straw 
hat, set far back on the head, as if to afford an 
unobstructed out-look; a loose, bulgy coat of 
thin, dark material, short in the sleeves, and 


a movement of good-hu- | 


and political freedom. From Scotland his an- 
cestors emigrated to Ireland, and were among 
those who figured in the celebrated siege of Lon- 
donderry—one of the events that culminated, at 
the battle of the Boyne, in the crushing of papal 
supremacy in Great Britain. About thirty years 
after this battle a company of somewhat over 
two hundred Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, 
mainly from Londonderry, came over to Amer- 
ica, and settled in New Hampshire, at a place 
called Nutfield, but rechristéned by them Lon 

donderry. We may here remark that this col- 
ony—for it was as regularly ordered as that of 
Plymouth, or its latest exponent, ‘‘ Greeley Col- 


| ony,” in Colorado—produced men and propaga- 


the short skirt still further abbreviated behind by | 


wrinkles ; flabby trowsers, torn and trodden by 
the heels of his shoes; a bundle of newspapers 
under one arm, and his coat pockets stuffed out 


ted principles that have had a powerful influence 
upon the destinies of this nation. 

Horace Gree ey was the son of ZaccHEUS 
GREELEY, a farmer, and was born at Amherst, 
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spelling match or the drive home with the rosy- 
cheeked ‘girls on the crisp snow of the free, open 
country. Spelling really comes by nature. It is 
a gift. ‘There are some persons who never mis- 
spell a word, and Mr. Grexter is one of them. 
He not only spells his own language correctly, 
but if he uses Latin or French (which, to his 
praise be it said, he rarely does), he writes it 
with entire accuracy, although he knows little 
of either language save the odds and ends that 
any observant reader may pick up. 

After about five years of farm experience in 
West Haven, where each season proved a worse 
failure than its predecessor, Horace became an 
apprentice in a newspaper office, Zhe Northern 
Spectator, at East Poultney, Vermont. The 





boy had at length blundered into the right path. 


——— 








HORACE GREELEY.—[PHorocraruHep, rroM A RECENT CRAYON Portrait, sy C. D, Frepericxs & Co., 


with others—he might have passed for a good- 
humored and rather eccentric agricultural editor 
from the country. He took no notice of the 
marked curiosity of his fellow-passengers, and 
perhaps was unconscious of being the mark of 
so many eyes, and the object of much good-na- 
tured pleasantry. As soon as the boat reached 
the Brooklyn side he walked ashore with a rapid 
but shuffling gait, and was lost to view in the 
crowd that rushed to secure seats in the street 
cars 

‘This man was Horack GREELEY, thé founder 
and chief editor of the New York Tribune. 

Few Amerigans—we may say few public men 

are better known in their political relations 
than Mr. Gree.ey; and in this sketch we shall 
confine ourselves chiefly to a hasty review of his 
earlier life. He comes of Scotch Presbyterian 
stock—of a people inspired by Joun Knox and 
his co-laborers with the largest ideas of spiritual 





New Hampshire, on the 3d of February, 1811. 
Horace was a rather feeble child, and for years 
suffered from disease, or rather from want of 
strength. He lived with his parents in New 
Hampshire until the Ist of February, 1821, go- 
ing to school a little and working on the farm a 
great deal, when, in consequence of his father’s 
failure and the enforced sale of his farm, the 
whole family went to West Haven, Vermont. 
During his earliest school-days Horace became 
deservedly conspicuous for the absorption of 
knowledge. The lessons that were tasks to 
others were nothing to him. His active and 
capable brain, like a vast sponge (we speak re- 
spectfully), drew in every thing in its way. One 


of his peculiar gifts was good spelling—a great 
feature in the days when “ spelling bees” were 
known, and the rivalry between schools was as 
sharp and as exciting as the present boat-racing 
between Oxford and Cambridge. The writer 








He became a good printer; and those who know | 
him best, and use the familiarity of old friend- | 
ship, still call him ‘‘the printer.” His family | 
went to the western part of New York, where | 
they ever afterward resided. 

Horace remained four years at Poultney, do- | 
ing the hard work of an apprentice with credit. 
He went thence to visit his father in Chautauqua 
County, and subsequently worked at his trade in 
Jamestown, Lodi, and Erie. But work in small 
towns was scarce, and, after vain searching for 
permanent employment, the young printer con- 
cluded t6 start for New York city. He went by 
canal-boat from Buffalo to Schenectady, and 
thence footing it over the old turnpike (where 
the blundering Dutchmen set the poplar-trees 
all on the wrong side of the road), he reached 
Albany, where he took passage in a tow-boat 
for New York. Here he landed August 17, 1831. 
Work was the thing first in order, and after a 





has ‘‘been there,” and never could tell which | 
was the more enjoyable—the triumph in the | 
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short search he found it with a printer in Ch, 
ham Street, over a bookstore, of hich or oe 

one of 


| the owners was Tuomas M'‘E 
ty years later, was Mr. 
Tribune. 

Mr. GREELEY made his first bus 
ein New York as a partner in a dail 
the Morning Post, started 
Dr. H. D. Suepaxp. 
month, 


ILRATH, whi. twen 
GREELEY’s partner jy 4) 


iness venture 


Y paper called 
d January 1, 1833 }, 
The paper lived al 
It was a new notion, and the 


out a 


era of 
cheap newspapers had not yet arrived. It soon 
came, however, and was commemorated by the 
uy ie 


successful establishment of the S. 
| Day & Beacu. 

; In March, 1834, Mr. Greetey made his first 
visible mark in journalism by issuing the ve 
Yorker, a large and handsome weekly paper q : 
voted to literature and news. Here, for the first 
time, he began to use a pen as well as types, , 


un by Messrs, 


and 


New York. } 


in a short time became widely known as a writer 
This paper lived until 1841, but was a losing 
concern financially, mainly because the credit 
system was still in vogue, and thousa! 
seribers could not or would not pay. 
after starting this paper Mr. GREELE 
Five children have been born to him, 
two boys and one girl died at early ages. 
accomplished daughters are still living. 
While publishing the New Yorker Mr -_ 
LEY made his début as a political writer 0M 
small campaign paper called the Je//ers 
1838), and in the Harrison campaign ¢ 
editor of the Log-Cabin. All 
ever, merely preliminary to his great wor. 
the 10th of April, 1841, the day on — Se 
people observed the funeral of President on 
Rison, Mr. GREELEY, almost money less and - 
aided, issued the first number of the.New Yor 
Tribune. We clearly remember that 1t w% 
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mourning for the late President, and had by no 
means a promising appearance. But under his 
vigorous management it soon became established 
and powerful. The time had come when he 
could indulge to the full his love of political dis- 
cussion, and he soon made his paper an influen- 
tial exponent of opinions. It became a power 
in the Whig party and in the land. The strug- 
gle was, however, a severe one. The price of 
the paper was but one cent; and there were no 
magnate advertisers to grasp whole pages for 
a single advertisement. . Besides, Mr. GREELEY 
is in no sense a business man. He knows and 





BIRTH-PLACE OF HORACE GREELEY, AMHERST, 


cares very little about book-keeping, bargain- 
ing, or saving. . He was soon fortunate, however, 
in securing for a partner Mr. Tuomas M* ELRATH, 
through whose business capacity, tact, and indus- 
try the 7ribune was established upon a firm finan- 
cial basis. 

Nothing could have been more discouraging 


| to Mr. Greevry than the pecuniary results of 
| the first week’s labor on the Tribune. 


It is 
stated that before that paper was started, on the 
10th of April, 1841, the publishers borrowed 
$1000 to defray expenses. Of the first number, 
5000 copies were printed, and 600 sold. Mr, 
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| Greevey had some laber, it is said, to give the 
balance away. The expenses the first week were 
$592. The receipts $92. The proprietor of the 
Sun, Mr. Beacu, tried the experiment of forcing 
the newsboys to stop selling the Zribune. Mr. 
Gree cry dilated upon that little circumstance 
in his usual concise and vigorous style, and with 
most satisfactory results. 

The subsequent public life of Mr. Greecey is 
sufficiently well known. He gradually drew to 
| his paper some of the best writers and editors in 

the country, as well as valuable correspondents 
from abroad. While bearing his royal signet 
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(for the Tribune has no editor save Horace 
GREELEY), it should be remembered that no one 
man could make such a paper. His earliest as- 
sistant was Henry J. Raymonp, one of the most 
accomplished journalists the country ever pro- 
duced. Then there was WiLL1am Henry Fry, 
a wonderful genius; Ricuarp Hi_prers, the 
historian; MarGaRET FULLER, a woman who 
could be strong-minded and yet be a woman 
still; Gzores M. Snow, the financial editor, 
and Grorcr G. Foster, the inventor of ‘‘ City 
Items.” All these are dead. To name the liv- 
ing may perhaps seem improper ; so we let then, 
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HORACE GREELEY'S HOME AT CHAPPAQUA.—[PHOTOGRAPHED BY Rockwoob. } 
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pass: the reader will remember scores of them 
without difficulty. In Ben Frank iin's days it 
was quite possible for one man to make a news- 
paper; now it takes hundreds. ; 

* “As a worker Mr. Greevey is a wonder; he is 
never idle. In all places and at all times, when 
not asleep, he is doing something. Even now, 
though necessarily delegating the management 
of details to others, he retains his old custom of 
doing things himself to the utmost extent. He 
will go over a file of exchange papers if allowed 
to get hold of them, edit the letters of corre- 
spondents, or read proof; and, if necessary, he 
would set type. He plunges into the office at 
railroad speed, scarcely speaking to or noticing 
any one, his hat, pockets, and hands full of crum- 
pled papers, calls out for his letters, dives for 
his room, slings his overcoat one way and his 
hat another, and in half a minute will be writing 
as if he had but an hour in which to do a day’s 
work. He sits at a desk nearly as high as his 
chin—so high that he must raise his arm to the 
level of his ear, And such a desk! It is chaos 
typified — strewn, or rather heaped, with pa- 
pers, notes, clippings, as though some ragman’s 
eart had been emptied upon it. ‘The pigeon- 
holes are crammed with matters for reference ; 
the drawers are bursting with forgotten and use- 
less rubbish. There are no keys, for a lock is a 
mystery he never could understand, and a key a 
thing he never could keep. Behind him is a 
chain, securely riveted to the desk, and at the 
end of the chain a pair of scissors. Without the 
aid of this contrivance he would probably lose 
this valuable assistant every five minutes. At 
the other end of the desk, and within easy reach, 
is chained his political monument, the ‘‘ Tribune 
Almanac.” This, too, is an hourly necessity 
when he is at work, and there is no way of keep- 
ing it within reach save by solid fastenings. 

While at work Mr. Greevey is entirely ab- 
sorbed. The Eighth Avenue riot might be in 
progress under his window, but he would never 
think of looking out. Any one may go in and 
out of his room, take his hat and cout, or papers 
off his desk, and, unless they spoke to him, he 
would know nothing of it. He writes with great 
rapidity, seldom erases or interlines, and his 
** copy” is among the best known to type-setters. 
A stranger to his “ pot-hooks” is, however, very 
likely to mistake his chirography for Arabic or 
Chaldee; and very amusing anecdotes are in 
circulation of misinterpretation of his letters. 
This peculiarity Mr. Grestey has in common 
with many eminent writers. The great church 
historian, NEANDER, wrote a hand so desperately 
obscure that very few printers could decipher it, 
and nearly all his manuscript for the press was 
written out by an amanuensis. It is related of 
him that he once gave an American gentleman 
a note of introduction to the librarian of the 
Royal Library of Berlin. Aware of the imper- 
fection of his handwriting, NeanprR took un- 
usual pains with the note, and by this excess of 
kindness brought his friend under the unpleasant 
suspicion of attempting a fraud. ‘The librarian 
had received many notes from tie illustrious au- 
thor, but never before one that he could read, 
and it was with some difficulty that he could be 
persuaded of its genuineness. ‘The writer of 
this sketch has several of Mr. Gree.ry’s letters, 
parts of which no one has ever been able to de- 
cipher, A little practice, however, enables com- 
positors on the Fribune, as well as his assistants, 
to read his editorial manuscript with great ease, 
and in the office it is preferred to that of almost 
any other writer. ‘The reason is that Mr. Gree- 
LEY, with the true printer's instinct, carefully 
punctuates, capitalizes, and marks paragraphs. 
All the type-setter has to do is to ** follow copy.” 
New compositors, however, find great difficulty 
with his manuscript. It is related that a raw 
hand in the office came one evening to the fore- 
man of the composing-room with a “ take” from 
one of Mr. Greerey’s leaders. “I can’t make 
out the sinse o’ this,” said he—he was an Irish- 
man—‘‘*’tis five, ‘tis fifty; fifty ’tis ’tis five.’ 
What does Mr. GreeLey mane be that?” Mr, 
Greevry had quoted the words, ‘*’tis true, ’tis 
pity; pity ’tis ‘tis true.” 

Mr. Greevey is very particular about his 
proof, always reading it himself, if possible. Be- 
ing a good printer, he is naturally a good proof- 
reader, and seems to be fond of this part of news- 
paper work. If he gets hold of a slip with one 
of his paragraphs at the top, and all the rest 
common news, or even advertisements, he will 
read every line and mark every error as consci- 
entiously as though it was a matter of duty. 

One of Mr. Greetey’s striking peculiarities 
is seusitiveness in regard to figures, particularly 
in election returns. ‘This often brings careless 
subordinates to grief. He involuntarily foots up, 
compares, and proves every column of figures in 
his paper or in the Almanac ; and woe betide the 
man who makes a mistake, or the first person, 
in fact, whom he encounters after making the 
discovery who by any possibility may be the 
guilty party. To him he gives a piece of his 
mind, while the real culprit may get a great deal 
more. Himself as free from such blunders as 
any man can hope to be, he rather severely ex- 
acts the same accuracy from all others. His al- 
manac is his ‘* Joss,” and justly so; for in the 
matter of political statistics the aim is to make it 
absolutely perfect, and no other work of the 
kind comes nearer this desideratum. Mr. GrEe- 
LEY has a strong liking for statistics, and noth- 
ing gives him more satisfaction than to see ta- 
bles of figures in the columns of the Zribume. 
Most readers find such matter very dry ; he rev- 
els in it with delight. 

_ Recurring for a moment to one of his special 
characteristics—his fondness for election returns 
~—we may safely say that the man who never 
saw “*1Hi.G.” on the night after an important 
election has never seen him at his best. Not an- 
oer sam in the country has such a memory of 

ormer votes, From Maine to any where, he re- 





members every State or Congressional election 
since ‘* Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” remembers 
who were candidates, how many votes they re- 
ceived, and what became of them. He is not 
quite as demonstrative now, for age will cool 
the blood; but a few years ago, after working 
all day at the polls—as he invariably does—he 
would come to the office at night to see the re- 
turns. Every item passed under his eye; and, 
as the several dispatches came in there would 
now and then be heard from his sanctum, when 
some particularly favorable news arrived, a wild 
scream of delight, more like the war-whoop of a 
Comanche Indian than any sound belonging to 
white civilization. All the while he would be 
rapidly filling out tables aud making compari- 
sons thet were marvels of accuracy. Usually it 
is an offense to smoke in Mr. GREELEY’s pres- 
ence, as it should be in the presence of any man 
who dislikes tobacco; but on election night he 
keeps open house, and all can do as they please. 
A free supper is always provided for the report- 
ers and printers, of which every one who happens 
to be present is at liberty to partake. = 

His detestation of intoxicating liquors is quite 
well known; yet no editor ever gave away so 
much money which went straight to the rum- 
seller's till. Many a newspaper writer whose 
habits were directly opposite to his own, has gone 
to him with some doleful tale of distress and 
need, and procured, by appealing to his benevo- 
lence, the means for a fresh debauch. It was 
long before Mr. Greevey could persuade bim- 
self that this sort of deception was practiced 
upon him. Latterly, however, he has become 
more careful and discriminating in dispensing 
charity. : 

Ceremonial politeness is certainly not one of 
Mr. Greevey’s weaknesses. When in the office 
he seldom speaks to those about him except on 
poiuts of business. He rarely says ‘* good-morn- 
ing” when he comes in, or ‘‘ good-night” when 
he goes out, Ifa special friend calls, his most 
probable salutation will be, ‘‘ Wa’al, sinner, how 
air ye?” He shakes hands mechanically, and 
never with a hearty grasp; and then, if you have 
any business, it will be in order without further 
talk. But in social life he is widely different. 
Among friends whom he loves he becomes genial 
and chatty. At such times, throwing aside poli- 
tics, he shows himself to be a most charming 
and agreeable conversationalist, and is always 
an esteemed visitor. Few men possess greater 
power of attaching friends. He makes enemies 
with the same facility, like all men of positive 
character and strong purpose in life. 

The impression that he puts on airs of eccen- 
tricity is wholly erroneous. He has very little 
perception of regularity or order. His desk is 
always a marvel of confusion. He has neither 
time nor inclination to attend to exterior trifles, 
and has always been careless in regard to per- 
sonal appearances, and to what nice people may 
think about his dress. If his neck-tie is out of 
place or his hat beaten in, he knows it not, or 
disregards it. His brain is occupied with other 
and weightier matters. A single anecdote will 
show how entirely absorbed he becomes when 
engaged in writing or reading. Some years 
ago the Tribune building was warmed wih hot 
air, conveyed from a basement furnace through 
square wooden boxes, there being a slide in each 
room. Ona cold Sunday morning Mr, Gree- 
LEY came in, a8 usual absorbed in the morning 
papers, drew up one of these slides, poked his 
feet into the box, and settled down contentedly 
to his reading. There was no heat, the furnace 
not having been lighted, but rather a strong 
rush of particularly cold air. Some one coming 
in said to him, ‘* Why, Printer, what are you do- 
ing there? there is no hot air on yet.” ‘*Now 
what did you want to tell me that for?” replied 
Mr. Greecey. ‘I was getting my feet beauti- 
fully warm.” 

It would be sheer folly to charge Mr. Gree- 
LEY with intentional affectation. He is incapa- 
ble of such small trickery. His eccentricities 
are wholly natural, and arise from the menial 
preoccupation which is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the man. 

Mr. Greevey’s fondness for having the last 
word in a dispute was illustrated in the discus- 
sion between himself and Ropert Date Owen 
on ‘* Marriage and Divorce.” Several letters 
had passed, and the discussion was closed. A 
publisher got out the letters in a pamphlet; but 
on the very morning it was issued, the Tribune 
contained an additional letter from Mr. Grex- 
LEY's pen, passing the whole discussion in re- 
view. Of course this letter was not in the pam- 
phiet. The publisher had not been led to ex- 
pect it; but Mr. Greevey called him to a sharp 
account for its omission both in the 7ribune 
and by word of mouth. 

We might present scores of the apt replies and 
sharp repartees for which he is famous, but a 
specimen will suffice. Many years ago, when 
the editors of the Zribune were few, and one or 
two rooms sufficed for all of them, Mr. Greeiey 
was riding his teetotal hobby, and was, we 
think, the only real teetotaler on the force. 
One morning as he came in he was sharply ral- 
lied by ‘‘the boys,” ever on the watch to catch 
“the old man” tripping, for saying in an edito- 
rial leader ‘* Heidsick and Champagne.” It was 
some time before the tautological blunder could 
be made plain to Mr. Greevey’s perception; 
but as soon as the character of his offense dawn- 
ed upon him he quietly remarked, looking upon 
Dana with a smile that was child-like and bland, 
“ Wa’al, [ guess I’m the only Tribune editor who 
could make such a mistake.” The connoisseurs 
in wine were silent, and turned, crest-fullen, to 
their desks, 

Among the characteristic points in Mr. Gree- 
LrY’s newspaper style is the use of pet words and 
phrases, such as ‘‘ mainly,” ‘‘ whereof,” ‘* sees 
fit,” etc. His frequent use of “lie” and “liar” 
is also characteristic, though not commendable, 











But no one ever presumes to change his lan- 
guage. He is the only writer on the paper who 
can say “‘ being built” for ‘‘is building,” or “‘ re- 
liable” for ‘* trustworthy.” His ‘‘ copy” must be 
followed. 

That Mr. GREELEY sometimes uses very strong, 
not to say passionate, language, no one who has 
ever crossed him will deny; but that he is ha- 
bitually profane in speech is not true, Probably 
in some extreme cases he can’t always find 
words to ‘‘do justice to the subject,” and he is 
then prone to the use of expressions which would 
be shocking to ears polite. It is related of him 
that many years ago he went tearing up stairs 
into the composing-room one morning, crying out, 
“*What —— fool set this copy?” and showing 
some egregious error in the paper. A veteran 
of the war of 1812—a superannuated printer, who 
was charitably kept because of his age, infirmi- 
ties, and in remembrance of former services, and 
who was as erect and pompous as Mr. DomBey, 
announced himself as the culprit. The irate ed- 
itor glowered a moment upon the old man, and 
then, well knowing his imbecility, eased his own 
mind with a profane explosion. ‘Then, quietly 
turning toward the door, with a woe-begone look, 
he added, ‘‘Won’t somebody kick me down 


Mr. Greevey writes profoundly upon finan- 
cial topics; but his ca: ness in money mat- 
ters pertaining to himself is remarkable. He 
will sometimes start off for a long journey with- 
out a dollar in his pocket, unless some one has 
the forethought to look out for him ; and it is, or 
was, the rule in the office to question him on 
that point whenever he was going away. That 
he is not more frequently the victim of 
is probably owing to the fact that he seldom car- 
ries more money with him than is needful for his 
immediate wants. Some years ago a pee 
on one of the city street cars stole his watch. 
In stating the fact at the office he remarked, with 
a quiet chuckle over his good fortune, ‘* The 
rascals got my gold watch, but they didn’t get 
my five dollars” (referring to a bill the night 
clerk had given him as he started for the cars). 
As soon as a prominent criminal lawyer heard 
of the theft, he sent word to some leading thieves 
that the watch must be forthwith returned, or 
the next pickpocket caught would suffer for it. 
The word was sent round among the fraternity, 
and the watch came back at once. 

Mr. Greetey has touchingly recorded his love 
for his first-born child, AkTHUR Youne, nick- 
named ‘‘ Pickie,” who died of cholera in 1849, at 
the age of five. No child ever received more de- 
voted care; indeed, it is said that it was too much 
care that caused his death. ‘The parents were 
vegetarians, and firm believers in the water-cure. 
Every thing the child ate was jealously watched, 
and such extreme care was taken to avoid any 
shock to his system from change of diet that on 
one occasion, when a visit was made from Mr. 
Greecey’s house in Fifty-third Street to some 
friends living near the City Hall, the cow on 
whose milk the child was fed was driven down 
town, it is said, by Mr. Greerey himself, lest 
strange milk might produce harm to the boy. 
It was quite common to see Mr. GREELEY going 
to and from the Tribune office, as happy as pos- 
sible, with the lad astride of his shoulders, not 
caring a jot what people might say. The loss 
of ‘* Pickie” was a sad blow to him, and who 
can tell how much of his inattention to the 
amenities of social life and the conventional 
courtesies of his profession may be owing to the 
heart-wrench inflicted by the death of his first- 
born? 

The only political leader Mr. Grem.ey ever 
loved, as he says himself, was Henry CLay— 
a feeling shared by thousands of old Whigs. 
The last defeat of the great Kentuckian almost 
killed Mr. Greevey; and the articles in which 
his sorrow was exp were the most elo- 
quent and touching that ever came from his pen. 
Deep, personal grief subdued his style, and the 
pathos of his language found an echo in millions 
of hearts. One article, in particular, sounds 
even at this distance of time like a page from 
Tennyson's “ In Memoriam.” 

To comment upon Mr. GREELEY’s course as 
a politician would be beyond the purpose of this 
sketch. ‘The early career of the tow-headed boy, 
of which we have given a brief accoant—his strug- 
gles and triumph—are matters of history, and a 
source of encouragement to all those who, like 
him, start in life with nothing but mother-wit, 
perseverance, and integrity for capital. i 
sition in the great and constantly widening field 
of journalism is second to that of no other living 
man, Soon after starting the Zribune he re- 
marked that he meant to make a paper that peo- 
~ ‘Swould either swear by or swear at.” He 

kept his word. The Zribune is just such a 
paper. Its friends are like the leaves of the for- 
est for number, and to most of them it ‘s law 
and gospel; while, on the other hand, its ene- 
mies are likewise numerous and powerful. Like 
himself, it is lukewarm neither in friendship nor 
in hate. 

A few words in regard to the illustrations that 
accompany this sketch. The portrait is from a 
fine crayon now in possession of the Union 

It presents Mr. GreeLzy in a very 
characteristic attitude, and is, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory likeness of the man ever drawn. 
This is, at least, the opinion of those who know 
him most intimately, and see him in his every- 
day moods. He has just come into his office, 
os eee to his wont, has thrown his wide- 

rim: upon the table, caught up a co 
of the Tribune of that morning, and sated him. 
self to a thorough perusal of its contents. He 
reads his own with a critical eye, noting 
defects or merits of the “‘make up,” down to 
the smallest details. Nothing escapes his eye, 
as he glances rapidly over the columns, running 
through the news, the leaders, the correspond- 
ence, with the patience of a proof-reader. The 











sketch of the old farm-house at A J 

Hampshire, in which he was born, my Ran 
short time since by our special artist, Mr, Artur : 
Luauey, who visited Amherst for that purp: " 
The other illustration gives a view of his far . 
ua, where Mr. GREELEY, jy 
most of the informa. 


frequently seeks repose and mental a) d pl i ‘ 
restoration after the severe labors of the —_ 
rial sanctum, 


PRINCE TCHERKASKY’S MAS. 
QUERADE. 


One touch of the golden wand of an i 
beam and the enchanter spring had Pg = 
ter out of Russia, The ice on the Neva had at 
last broken from the banks, and was floating in 
great crystal rafts down toward Cronstadt. A}. 
most the very moment that the cold chain of 
winter snapped in two, ! boom! went the 
rejoicing cannon of the citadel, and instantly 
through the spring sunshine across the Neva 
darted the commandant in his gilded boat to 
bear the usual large goblet full of Neva water to 
the emperor. Boom again had roared the can. 
non as the Czar raised the glass to his lips and 
drank to the health of his dear citizens of St, Pe. 
tersburg. For that glassful of water the com. 
mandant had er received his usual fee of 
two hundred ducats, In former times the em. 
peror, I was told, used, before he returned it, to 
fill the glass with gold pieces, but as the goblet 
grew every year larger, it became at last high 
time to compromise matters with the command- 
ant, or he would have ended by bringing the 
anne tun of Heidelberg for the emperor to emp- 
y. 

The first vessel from the Baltic would soon ar- 
rive, the sledges be locked up in their sheds, the 
ice be stored in the warehouses, the life and in- 
dustry of the great city would start into full sum- 
mer vigor. I stood on the English quay watch- 
ing the ice that came floating down the river 
from Lake Ladoga, thinking to myself how, just 
in the same way, civilization would some day re- 
lease Russia from the old slavery of serfdom and 

ism. ‘Then I wandered to the great ca- 





despotis 
thedral, Isaac’s Church, to see if the influence of 


spring could be felt even there. The great gilt 
cupola shone from a distance and guided me like 
a star. But inside Isaac’s Church, among the 
malachite pilasters, the bronze and gilding, the 
granite pi the silver shrines, the lamps and 
tapers, and quaint dark Byzantine pictures of the 
Virgin, no sunshine threw a radiance. Lamp- 
light seemed more fitting for the superstition 
there that bent to the marble pavement, the mat- 
ted hair and narrow brows of those rugged peas- 
ants who, wrapped up in their sheep-skin coats, 
offered their prayers to the Holy Mother of Ka- 
san, that Madonna especially venerated by the 
Cossacks, 

I had been only a week in St. Petersburg, and 
I had still three months before me, even if my 
business would then allow me to depart. I con- 
fess, as I came out of Isaac’s Church and walked 
round the Admiralty Square, I began to think of 
the pleasant spring-time of England. I could 
imagine the hedges quickening to a livelier green, 
the blossoms covering the fruit trees with fra- 
grant snow, the turf growing a livelier emerald. 
The fact was, I hardly knew any one yet in the 
Russian capital but a Prince Tcherkasky, who 
was just now away at Moscow, and I began to 
find it dull. To wander among thousands of 
persons speaking a language unknown to you 
makes you feel like a deaf man at a theatre. I 
went to the Bank to draw £2000, dined, and was 
walking up and down a passage—one of those 
covered arcades leading out of the great street of 
St. Petersburg, the Nevskoi Prospekt—smoking 
a cigar, and whiling away the time before the op- 
era began by studying in the shop windows the 
last French and German caricatures, and some 

phs of Chinese and Circassian life which 

just come out. All at once, as I turned on 

my heel, I saw a young officer in the uniform of 
an Austrian regiment, white and blue, look hard 
at me as he His face was English, [ 
felt sure, but it was rather the intense sadness 
of it that made me look at it a second time. 
The next time he passed me he stopped, and in 
the Russian manner asked me politely in French 
to permit him to take a light from my cigal. ' 

**You are surely a countryman of my own, 
ae am,” was his reply. ‘And I was sure 
you must be English, but you see foreigners rf 
tract no attention here, we are all so cosmopol- 

We were just then passing a café, and so agreed 
to go in there and have a talk. A i 

**If you would like,” he said, ‘‘ to accep! . 
stranger's invitation, I would ask you to come" 
my club on the Fontanka. It is — 
there, and as you say you are new here, you 8) 
like to see our club life.” ed, He 

I thanked him, and willingly assente¢ 
stopped at the first droshky-stand and gay? 1 
usual shout, ‘Davzai—Ishvoshtshik.” Ha 

ivers instantly ran up to us. en 
doen vw ae that three-legged monster, bw 
cried; “he'll stick in the mud; besides, *il 
man with the gray beard has had too ome ket 
He'll take you for two rubles and pick your po 
afterward. 

My new friend soon selected 
among these wrangling applicants, 
went. y ho 

° ~ ir.” said the man W 
. “ Nitshevoss, never fear, Pte white pigeo 


dashed off with us. ~ A my little pigeo® 
if you like. Have 


a man from 
and away We 


knows the way. Yukh, yu 
will carry you till to-morrow, 
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a care there, old woman, or I shall drive over 
“ou. Houp!” and away we flew. “ 
”éGood-natured fellows,” said my friend; “and 
vet not many years ago a Russian here always 
wsed to beat a driver when he wanted to go 
e ” 

= “ The old ways must take time to thaw, " I said. 

«What a climate!” said my friend, with an 
eagerness to talk that seemed to me almost forced, 
for his eyes, I observed, were listless, and his face 
was sallow and worn. **A German was telling 
me to-day that early in last December he threw 
a piece of apple peel out of his window at Mos- 
cow; it froze to the ledge of the window, and 
remained there till a thaw in February. That 
was nine weeks unintermitting frost. This win- 
ter has been peculiarly hard.’ 

“There must be ve strange and ro- 

ic about a winter here. 

= young officer gave a sigh. “* Strange! I 
rather think it is. I've spent a winter here— 
such awinter! First the steamers stop, and one 
feels cut off from the sea and hope that way; 
then come the men to look to the great white 
stoves, and put up the double doors and windows. 
At—20° of the thermometer every one began to 
get anxious. At—23", officers are sent round day 
and night to see that the sentinels and policemen 
did not sleep, for to sleep would be to die. At 
_95°. all the theatres are closed, for fear the act- 
ors might be frozen on the draughty stage, or the 
coachmen waiting outside found dead on their 
boxes. At—28°, ugh! all the sentinels have fur 
cloaks given them, and no one goes out but of- 
ficers and business men. a é 

‘Delightful, but sepulchral,” I exclaimed. 
“You must all feel like released school-boys 

sae 
, “Yes, we do; that makes us all in such high 
spirits,” exclaimed my companion, as he got up 
and shouted to the driver, ‘‘‘The second large 
house by the Romanoff bridge. * i 

The driver turned round with a peculiar look 
of intelligence, and uttered his usual exclamation 
of ‘‘ Nitshevoss, never fear, Sir.” 

“That man is drunk,” said the officer; ‘‘ but 
he'd go on till he dropped off the box. It is the 
way of these fellows.” d 

jt is twenty years ago since that evening, but 
still I remember as vividly as if it was a picture 
of Canaletti that house as we drove along the 
Fontanka and, dashing over a bridge, drew up 
at the door of a brightly illuminated house. It 
was a huge palace of a place rising in that Vene- 
tian part of St. Petersburg, and its lighted win- 
dows cast golden serpentine glimmers on the dark 
water of the canal. The neighboring houses were 
dark and silent, but from the one which we were 
about to enter there broke occasional shouts of 
Janghter, and I heard a curious whirring sound 
that was unknown to me. 

‘What noise is that?” I said to my compan- 
ion, stopping with one foot on the first step of 
the entrance to listen. 

“‘Oh, that is from one of our card-rooms,” he 
said, carelessly. ‘‘Some of these rich Russian 
officers are fond of roulette, and like to play at 
it here among themselves better than at a public 
table.” 

He said this in a frank and ingenuous way, 
turning with a slight smile as we entered the hall 
to remark on the difference of English and Rus- 
sian clubs. 

“Is the baron here to-night?” he asked of 
one of the numerous footmen in the hall. 

‘Yes, monsieur.” 

“Colonel Toganoff ?” 

“Yes, Sir; just come.” 

“MM. Resnaux and Carrefoix ?” 

‘Yes, Sir; they're both in the card-room.” 

I was struck with the young officer’s melan- 
choly expression of face more and more as we 
sat together in a large empty smoking-room on 
the first floor above the apartment in which I 
could hear the whirr of the roulette and the 
wrangling clamor of excited players. His eyes 
were blank and lifeless as he answered my ques- 
tions in an abstracted way, 

“You are thinking of England,” I said; ‘‘is 

ong since you were there ?” 

‘I must apologize,” he said; ‘‘ yes, I was 

r wandering for a moment. They are slow 

-night: will they never bring the coffee ? 

the June of last year I was in England.” 

e were folding-doors at the end of the 

e we sat. When we entered, I no- 

4h the key-hole that the room beyond 

Wes corg, yet only a few minutes afterward it 

was lighted up, and some persons entered and 

began to play at cards. ‘There was a whispering, 

then the doors were flung open, and a little, port- 

ly, smiling, red-faced man, with a close-cropped 

white head and spectacles, entered our room and 
advanced toward us. 

Ha, Courtney,” said the baron (who was not 
unlike Cavour) in French, with a slight German 
ree “how are you? Introduce me to your 
nend; we want you to cut in here— rhaps 
your friend will take a hand at whist. Tae 
Pla, as you know, till a certain regulated time 
iter dinner. What is life without digestion, mon 
a6 ? I say now, just as I used to say, what 
lite without love? But ever since that beauti- 
wid iYonian princess jilted me and married the 

\ wgarian duke, I have sought my only con- 
ation in the science of gastronomy. Our chef 
here will not desert me as my mistress di 
no.” Y mistress did; no, 


ont baron was very bland, pleasant, and ge- 
“ea bat I thought my new friend’s manner to 
pe somewhat cold as he mechanically laughed 
me replied, “No, he knows his best friends too 
a} vould you like a game of whist,” he add- 
- turning tome; ‘I see they are just begin- 
al « I'll stay out, or go down for half an hour 
fel atch the roulette. You'll find them nice 
ows here, but keen players.” 

consented with pleasure, and at once sat 

down, I and M, Resnaux played M. Carrefoix 
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and Colonel Toganoff. I did not somehow alto- 
gether like the men, rattling and hearty as they 
were, yet I hardly knew why. Resnaux was a 
tall, thin, keen-featured man, who looked like a 
lawyer ; he had a brown complexion, —— 
eyes, thin, pinched lips, and a sardonic Voltairian 
smile, He approved of my playing, and mani- 
fested entire confidence in the result. The col- 
onel, a stout man about sixty, with drooping white 
mustache, and a manner full of boisterous bon- 
homie, was the perfect old militaire, frank, cor- 
dial, careless, rudely gay, and sociable. M.Car- 
refoix was an old, bearded man, very silent, 
rather deaf and morose, caring for nothing but 
the game, and, as I soon found, intensely alive 
to all its vicissitudes, though apparently almost 
sunk into imbecility. 

‘* Extraordinary hand I had, extraordinary— 
ha, ha!” said the colonel, at the close of the first 
game. ‘‘ M. Carrefoix, it will take us all we can 
do, I see, to beat them. But why did you lead 
spades, mon vieux brave? But there, I must not 
say any thing. I dare say I made a blunder or 
two. Eh bien. Encore mes amis! Tirez!” 

** You'd play a fair game if you would not talk 
so much,” said the old man, preparing to deal. 
** Observe how quick this Englishman is—how 
careful! Sir,” he said, turning to me, “you will 
be in time a first-rate player.” 

The second game was for a larger sum. M. 
Resnaux and I were again partners. I ‘was 
rich ; I did not very much care even if I lost, the 
more especially as we had won the first rubber, 
and I felt by no means inferior in skill to my op- 
ponents. Again we won. Again we played for 
higher points; and this time I and M. Carrefoix 
were partners. Before we began the colonel 
called for Champagne, the baron applauding the 
thought as worthy of a great military genius. 
He was evidently the acknowledged humorist of 
the party. One glass each, no more, and two for 
the by-standers. I was at home with them all 
by this time. The colonel shook my hand on 
the conclusion of the game, even although he 
again lost. M. Carrefoix smiled grim approval. 
M. Resnaux gave me a keen look, and nodded 
to me as we touched glasses. The baron patted 
my shoulder, chuckled himself hoarse when I 
won the odd trick, and derided his companions 
on the stranger’s skill. 

‘* M. Carrefoix condescend to praise the stran- 
ger’s play! M. Carrefoix, you are an impostor! 
The English game is superior to ours. Res- 
naux, you're clearing them out—positively clear- 
ing out the Rothschild of St. Petersburg! M. 
Carrefoix, shall I send home for some rouleaux 
for you ?—but, ah! you've got your check-book, 
and you'll need it; you'll need it, mon’ ami.” 

I saw the bottle of Champagne uncorked and 
every glass filled, yet I'm sure that these clever 
rogues, somehow or other, drugged my wine ; for, 
almost instantly that I drank it, I felt a strange 
effervescence and lightness in my brain that 
seemed to change the character of every object, 
and to alter the whole current of my thoughts. 
I was conscious that I was talking more and 
faster than before, and I seemed to see the whole 
mystery of the game with supernatural clearness. 
We were winning when, all at once, my partner 
returned a wrong card. He grumbled some 
malediction on himself, for that card lost us the 

ame. 

I told him so. 

** You tell me how to play at whist?” he said, 
effervescingly—‘‘a man of my age! I tell you 
it was your absurd hurry to get out your five 
trumps. It nearly lost you the last game, only 
you saved it by a blunder of Toganoff. You 
have held good cards, but if you had not, mon 
Dieu! things would have been different long 


** Come we've had enough of whist,” said the 
colonel, ‘‘when we get to recriminations. Al- 
ways bear a defeat patiently. M. Carrefoix, 
come let us try some bets on the dice. Monsieur 
Anglais, some more Champagne? yes, you must.” 

They brought the dice. I won the first ten 
minutes, then lost slightly, then won. All at 
once, as I turned to the great white mantel-piece 
for a lighted cigarette I had left there, I happen- 
ed to look up in the glass and saw the colonel, 
with a wink at the other three men, pull some 
dice from his waistcoat-pocket and change them 
for those on the table. 

** Allons,” he said, as I turned, ‘‘some more 
wine for M. ]'Anglais.” 

** No,” I said, ‘thank you. One must keep 
clear in the head to study chances well. But 
there is no luck in these dice, curse them !” 

As I said this, I took one, threw it under my 
foot, and crushed it with my heel. It was full 
of quicksilver. I saw the enemies’ faces change. 
The colonel blustered, the old man looked like a 
viper, the baron glared, Resnaux turned white 
with rage. aaa 

‘“‘'This is an insult—do you know that ?” said 
the bully. of the gang, the colonel, foaming up. 
‘¢We must meet again about this.” 

“*T never fight with swindlers,” I said, stand- 
ing on the defensive. 

‘<'There is some mistake,” said the baron; 
“‘ my dear Sir, let me—" He advanced toward 
me to shake hands. As I held out mine, the 
treacherous rascal seized it, and in a moment 
threw his whole weight upon me. The rest 
crowded on—even the old man clung to my legs 
—and urged me backward toward a narrow door 
I had not hitherto noticed at the end of the apart- 
ment. Resnaux, before I could resist, gagged 
me with a handkerchief, the colonel pinioned my 
arms, the old man held my feet, and the baron 
helped to jostle me violently forward to what 
seemed a small dim bath-room ; the bath was full 
of steaming water, the floor strewn with towels, 
I could not scream; I fought and struggled ; 
but even though I once got them all down in a 
heap, I could not release myself from the gag. 
Were they going to murder me, to drown me, or 
to suffocate me? I tried to beat on the floor 








with my feet, to rouse some of the gamblers in 
the noisy room below, but the carpet was so thick 
and soft that my feet made no sound that could 
rise above that clamor. The rapidity with which 
at once, without talking, they had fallen on me 
to drag me to the bath-room inspired in me a 
horrible suspicion of previous crimes. ‘They had 
exchanged no remarks except one, when the 
baron said, 

** Strip him—I think he is stunned. He has 
got the two thousand pounds in his right-hand 
breast-pocket. Courtney saw him put it there.” 

I had shut my eyes and was remaining quiet, 
preparing for a last desperate effort ; they thought 
I was insensible. I felt their clutch relax as 
they laid me on a sofa and their four hands si- 
multaneously rammaged my four pockets. That 
moment I scrambled to my feet, kicking down the 
baron and felling the old man. In a moment I 
tore away with supernatural strength the band- 
age round my knees, broke loose from that which 
bound my arms, and drove the colonel backward 
with a tremendous crash against the door of that 
dreadful room. At that moment, as I stood 
there at bay, my hair disheveled, my eyes glar- 
ing, my hands eager for their throats, a penknife 
—my only weapon—drawn in my right hand, 
facing Resnaux, who, lithe and swift, had pulled 
out a stiletto and was ready to spring on me when 
he could find an opening, suddenly the door at 
the farther end of the room opened, and Court- 
ney, the young officer, ran toward me. 

**No, you must do him no harm!” he said, 
throwing himself before me, ‘‘ We may be bad 
enough, but there shall be no more murder here. 
He has done you no harm. It was I brought him 
here. Raise a finger against him, and I will de- 
nounce you all!” 

**You will, will you?—you dare, ragamuffin! 

beggar!” said the baron. ‘‘ Remember who you 
are. 
**T was sure you would stand by me,” I said 
to Courtney, ‘‘if you once knew that these men 
were thieves and murderers: they want to mur- 
der me. Help me, help! and quick, in God’s 
name,” 

Resnaux tried to rush at me, but Courtney 
caught him by the arm and struck the stiletto 
from him. 

**You mistake us. Do you know who this 
gallant protector of yours is, Monsieur I’ Anglais ?” 
sneered the old man. ‘‘ No? then I will tell you. 
He is a poor, wretched vagabond, whom we 
clothe in disguises and pay to allure rich foreign- 
ers like you, and fools from the country, to our 
gambling-rooms, He is our tout and decoy—a 
brave, honest, noble young Englishman, is he 
not? Ugh! he'll suffer for this, and his little 
wife’s dinner will run short for a day or two—eh, 
colonel? He'll smart for it—eh, M. Resnaux ? 
I rather think myself he will. Curse him! if he 
was only my serf, I'd throw away two hundred 
roubles to get him knonted for this—that would 
tan his white skin and finish taming him.” 

**This is not true, Mr. Courtney ?” I turned 
to him. 

Courtney bung his head, and was silent. 

**T am your slave and dradge,” he said to 
them, after a moment's silence, ‘‘and I obey 
you; but this countryman of mine, who followed 
me here so trustfully, I tell you, shall not be in- 
jured. I’m dangerous just now ; come near me, 
one of you, and I might use a knife dangerously. 
After all, Siberia is not much worse than this 
life.” 

‘** Take your miserable money,” I said, throw- 
ing a handful of napoleons down upon the floor : 
‘*scramble for it. I will not take away what 
has been perhaps stolen from honest people.” 

** You are too hard upon us—you entirely mis- 
take us,” blandly said the baron, rubbing his 
hands. 

‘* We must have satisfaction for this insult,” 
foamed the colonel. 

**Curse him! let him go,’ 
man; ‘‘it’s lucky for the fool.” 

**Give me a knife, some one, and-I'll cut one 
of his arms off,” said Resnaux. 

But the gang gave way as we resolutely ad- 
vanced, and they left the door open for our re- 
treat. 

Another minute, I was out in the street, 
breathing freer—saved, by God’s mercy, from 
that imminent danger. Courtney pressed my 
hand warmly and, without a word, turned and 


sprang up the steps leading to that den of thieves. 
* + *. * * * 


) 


muttered the old 


Three days later, as I was coming out of my 
hotel, a beggar, wrapped in the dirtiest of sheep- 
skin coats, touched me on the arm. A waiter 
had just pointed me out to him. He handed 
me a letter. It was from Courtney, adjuring 
me to follow the bearer, who would bring me to 
his lodgings, on a matter of life and death; it 
was not safe for him to venture out. I followed 
the man with entire confidence through many 
dark, dirty streets in the poorest part of St. Pe- 
tersburg, and clambered at last four stories above 
a tailor’s shop. I knocked at the door; a very 
mournful, lady-like woman, whose dress bespoke 
great poverty, opened the door. It was Court- 
ney’s wife. Courtney was there, no longer in 
uniform, but dressed in rags, with neglected hair, 
his face buried in his hands, the image of pro- 
found despair. 

He at once told me his story. He was the 
younger son of a country gentleman in ——shire. 
On his way home from India, on sick leave, he 
had fallen in love with an English girl whom he 
had met at Malta, and had run away with her to 
Alexandria, where they had married. Selling 
his commission, he had then gone into business, 
and had come out to St. Petersburg to purchase 
land for a cannon foundry; but his partner had 
cheated him, and fled to America with nearly all 
the money collected to buy the plant. Almost 
in despair at this cruel blow, he yielded to temp- 
tation and gambled with his last hundred pounds. 
There, after some transient successes, he had 


gradually fallen lower and lower into the power 
of the wretches from whom he had saved me. 
They had entangled him in debt till he was liter- 
ally their slave. The very clothes I had seen 
him in were only given him after dark, when he 
had to a:sume the odious character of decoy. 

**Oh, save me!” he said, hiding his face with 
his thin, bony hands, ‘‘ from this life of degrada~ 
tion—from this living death—from this misery 
into which I have dragged one I love dearer than 
myself! Help me to fly to England, and avoid 
the hundred forms of death with which these men 
have surrounded me! Their spies watch me ev~ 
ery where: they may even have seen you come 
here!” As he uttered these words he threw 
himself abjectly at my feet, as if his whole nature 
was degraded to that of the most hopeless and 
debased of slaves, 

I reproached him for a despair that was un- 
worthy of an Englishman, and promised my aid. 

** Don’t reproach him,” said his wife; ‘‘he 
has had scarcely any food since you saw him; 
and hunger takes away the bravest man’s cour- 
age. You will save us from this horrible sen- 
tence? John has fallen, but oh, how he has suf- 
fered !” 

As she said this, the unhappy woman—already 
aged with trouble—fell on her knees beside ‘her 
husband and seized my hand. I raised her, and 
tried to comfort her. 

**T dare say,” she said, ‘it seems to you that 
we are hopelessly degraded, and fallen indeed, to 
bend so abjectly under these sorrows; but we are 
alone here, surrounded by enemies, in a foreign 
country, and your visit has been the only glimpse 
of sunshine we have yet seen. Ah! your words 
seem words of comfort from Heaven.’ 

“*T am acquainted with a Prince Tcherkasky, 
a kind, generous fellow,” I said, ‘‘to whom I 
have letters of recommendation; he is nephew 
of the minister of police. I will interest him in 
the safety of your husband, and will advance 
money to send you both to England by the Hull 
steamer that starts for England to-morrow morn- 
ing at seven o'clock, We will supply you both 
with money and clothes fitting your station, and 
will take care that the police agents guard you 
safely to the vessel.” 

It did my heart good to see the light return to 
the eyes of the unhappy husband and his young 
wife as they loaded me with thanks and prayed 
Heaven to bless me a thousandfold for all I was 
about to do. 

I sat down at the broken table in that misera- 
ble room, and had taken out my pocket-book to 
count out the money required for their passage 
and outfit, when there came a gentle, measured 
tap at the door. Courtney and his wife started, 
and turned pale as death. I saw his hand trem- 
ble as he went and turned the handie to admit 
the visitor. His wife sunk into a chair, 

It was the baron, sleek, calm, bland, and smil- 
ing as ever. His portly form was compressed 
in an immaculately fitting frock-coat. He rubbed 
his hands and eyed us paternally through bis 
beaming spectacles. 

**A charming group indeed, and after the an- 
tique,” he said, in the most perfectly pronounced 
French. ‘‘ Benevolence comforting Poverty and 
Despair. As I expected, the English monsieur 
is advancing money to help his two amiable pro- 
tégés to escape his too credulous creditors. Just 
so. Ehbien! allI say is, Benevolence must sad- 
ly need protégés to look for them among people 
like this.” 

“TI warn you,” I said, my blood heated at the 
coolness of the heartless scoundrel, ‘‘ not to in- 
terfere in this matter.” 

** Oh, we have quite done with the poor devil, 
believe me, mon cher monsieur,” replied the bar- 
on, ‘“ He has served our turn; but let me as a 
friend, in spite of that slight misunderstanding of 
three days ago” (this slight misunderstanding was 
the attempt to murder me), “‘ warn you not to 
trust that misguided young man with money; 
for such is his insatiable tendency to gamble, he 
is sure to lose it all in two hours.” 

‘‘Wretch!” gasped Courtney, ‘‘it was you 
lured me to all my misery.” 

** But let me tell you one thing,” said the bar- 
on, ‘‘ that if your protégé does not leave St. Pe- 
tersburg within three days from this time it will 
be bad for his health; voila. 1 will no longer 
intrude on so pleasant a family circle. Bon jour, 
Monsieur Anglais. But one hour after midnight 
of the third day, and he will meet with disagree- 
ables, mind.” 

We breathed freer when the door closed on 
that detestable man. 

‘* That,” said Courtney, ‘‘is the chief of the 
gang that ruined and enslaved me. Smooth and 
oily as he seems, he is one of the most crafty, 
rapacious, and unrelenting of men. Carrefoix is 
the money-lender, the colonel the blusterer to 

frighten timid men, Resnaux the duelist to fight 
the resolute.” ‘Though card-sharpers and swin- 
dlers, they had never before, he assured me, to 
his knowledge, attempted any more desperate 
crime; but in my case he suspected a prear- 
ranged plot, which they had of course kept secret 
from him. 
* 7 . * “ * 
I had seen the poor fellow and his wife on 
board th English steamer that started early in 
the morning, and was on my way to 2 masquer- 
ade at Prince Tcherkasky’s. It was nearly one 
o'clock a.m. when I got there. It was a pictur- 
esque scene in the court-yard of the palace, where 
(the nights being still cold) a huge fire was 
blazing for the coachmen and servants to warm 
themselves. Colored by the crimson light, 
maskers in the costumes of all ages and countries 
were passing up the great steps—-shepherds and 
queens, knights and jesters, Francis [. courtiers 
aud nuns, Tartar chiefs and Grecian goddesses, 
eavaliers and hermits, ancient Greeks and Vene- 
tian ladies, harlequins and abbots, Pierrots and 
duennas. Every moment from fresh carriages 





poured fresh clusters of anomalous personages, 
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all langhing and chatter- 
ing in a dozen different 
languages, while from 
within thepatace came the 
clash and clang of music. 

The prince and prin- 
cess greeted me as I en- 
tered, congratulating me 
on the entire success of 
my plan for saving the 
poor young Englishman. 

In the interval be- 
tween the first and sec- 
ond dance I was intro- 
duced by Tcherkasky to 
his uncle, the minister of 
police, a very grim, sar- 
donic, and Rhadaman- 
thine personage in an- 
tique uniform, who seem- 
ed to regard the whole 
world with suspicion, 
and me with considera- 
ble distrust. 

** How do you like our 
cracked column, and the 
room where Peter the 
Great was murdered- 
the chief sights of our 
capital ?”- were his first 
words to me. This sar- 
casm was a rash one I 
myself had made to a 
friend only two days after 
landing. 

I turned off the ob- 
servation by telling the 
keen-eared minister the 
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who received her kind- 


ly. 

The surgeon called jn 
to see the body gave it 
as his opinion that poor 
Courtney had first been 
chloroformed, then sutfo- 
cated am a vapor bath— 
was it, I thought, in 
that horrid room toward 
which they had dragged 
me? 














RALEIGH Woop 
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_ Tus illustration de- 
picts a phase of life fre- 
quently witnessed in 
some of the Southern 
States, particularly jn 
the Carolinas. It is en. 
graved from a photo- 
graph, and presents a 
scene witnessed one sun- 
ny June morning in a 
street in the city of Ra- 
leigh, North Caroling, 
Several teams had come 
in from the country with 
small loads of wood, ya- 
rying from ten to fifteen 
sticks each, worth from 
forty to seventy -five 
cents, according to size 
and quality. This busi- 
ness is carried on by 
people who call them- 








story of the gambling 
club. 

‘*T have long had my 
eye on it,” he said; ‘‘it 
belongs to a gang with branches in all the great 
European capitals. They change about, and it 
is hard to fix one’s claws on them. It is well 
that young man left; and you, monsieur, too, had 
a narrow escape.” 

I quite agreed with him. I was resting after 
a dance, chatting to the Princess Tcherkasky, 
when the arrival of some singular masks pro- 
duced a sensation in the room. A richly gilt 
palanquin, hung with crimson Chinese silk, en- 
tered, borne by four mandarins. They wore 
robes of flounced silk, and paced with great grav- 
ity, the peacock feathers in their oddly shaped 
caps nodding as they walked. They did not ut- 
ter a word, but setting down the palanquin in 
the corner of the ball-room, stood by it, first 
drawing aside the silk curtains that hid their 
master. The occupier of the palanquin, who 





wore a mask, and was dressed as a Chinese em- 


WOOD CARTS, RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA. 


peror, sat there propped up with cloth of gold 
cushions, perfectly unmoved by all that passed 
around him. ‘The Chinese masqueraders were 
soon forgotten, and the dancing went on. To 
our surprise, at the end of the fourth dance the 
palanquin was still there, but the bearers were 
gone. The dancers began to crowd round the 
palanquin to interrogate the mute and imper- 
turbable emperor, to tease him with banter, or to 
prevail on him to dance. As we crowded, some 
one stumbled forward against the palanquin. To 
my horror, the silent Chinese figure inside it fell 
motionless upon its side and remained there. I 
sprang forward and lifted it—it was a corpse! 

I tore off the mask, and saw, to my indescriba- 
ble horror, a face that I at once recognized as 
Courtney’s. However they had killed him, he 
had died calmly. Unhappy man! he must have 
returned to shore after midnight, and, after I left, 


selves ‘‘wood  mer- 
chants.” They frequent- 
ly drive into the city 
been decoyed by spies in waiting to some gam- | from a distance of ten to twenty-five miles to dis- 
bling-house and there murdered. From the un- | pose of their puny loads. The steers used by 
happy wife I afterward ascertained that the sup- these people on their farms are hardy and en- 
murderers had handed him a letter as if | during, but very small. The two that appear 

from me, and written in a handwriting resem- | in the foreground of the picture were measured 
bling mine. The bringing the body to the ball | by the artist, and found to be just three feet sev- 
must have been a prearranged plan to mock.me | en inches high. The negroes and poor whites, 
in sight of the minister of police. and occasionally even the larger planters, do 
There was a terrible scene of consternation | most of their teaming and plowing with these di- 
when the fact became partially known, but, the | minutive cattle. Their manner of farming is 
palanquin and body removed, the dancing was | primitive and shiftless. ‘They generally plow 
renewed. ‘The matter was hushed up as much | only two inches deep for cotton, and three for 
as possible, and the waves of gayety soon closed | corn. Four inches is considered yery deep plow- 
over the horror. Neither the baron nor his con- | ing. Even with this imperfect method of cul- 
federates were ever again seen in St. Petersburg, | tivation—such is the fertility of the soil of North 
nor, as fat as I know, did justice ever overtake | Carolina—very good crops of cotton and corn are 
them for this cruel and daring crime. The | raised. With better methods, and a proper use 
wife of the unhappy man was sent back by | of fertilizers, the crops might easily be increased 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau St., New York, August 28, 1871. 


Five-Twenty Bonds are to-day selling at........ ovesocncepsncdogte oocenai (au 
Cotatral Peete: Bamiee WE o..00.ccscsssccccsscacksckcessiecsvosces.coevevapsvoncepeyes 1003 
Chesapeake and Ohio Sixes at..........c...cscsscccsssessesserscees 93 and int 


Holders of 5-20’s, by conversion into Centrals, retain the same interest and increase their cap- 
ital about 13 per cent., or into the Chesapeake and Ohios, with an increase of 20 per cent. ; or 
holders of Centrals can exchange for Chesapeake and Ohios and increase their capital about 6 per 
cent. The popularity of the Centrals, their availability and quick market at all money centres in 
the world so soon after the completion of the road, are very gratifying to us, and must be also to all 
holders of the bonds; that the same popularity and availability will attach to the Chesapeake and 
Ohios, and that they will command equal price with the Centrals in due time, we have no doubt. 
The near approach of the time when the Secretary of the Treasury will call in a vast amount of 
Five-Twenties and pay them in gold, behooves all holders to be looking for new investments ; 
and to all such we recommend the Siz per cent. Gold Bonds, principal and interest, of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND Onto RatLroap Company. 

Length of road, 427 miles. 

Finished and running, 227 miles. 

Additional to be completed by October 1, 95 miles. 

Leaving 105 miles, which will be completed September 1, 1872. 

Total amount of this loan, $15,000,000. 

Total cost of road, dép6ts, equipments, &c., $30,000,000. 

The amount remaining unsold, about $5,000,000, will soon be absorbed. 
They are issued in denominations of $1000, $500, and $100. 

FISK & HATCH. 
Harvey Fisk. 
A. S. Hatcn. 





WOOD BROTHERS CO, 
740 BROADWAY, New York, 


Manufacturers of Fine Carriages. 


“THE MODEL WAGON,’ 


THE MOST DESIRABLE ROAD WAGON MADRE. 
With Top, $4003 Without Top, $300. 
DOUBLE SUSPENSION CARRIAGES A SPECIALTY. 
Landaulets, Broughams, and Coupes for One or Two Horses. 





MAIL PHAETONS, TANDEM CARTS, LANDAUS, VICTORIAS, 

PARK PHAETONS, DOG CARTS, LANDAUS with Glass Fronts, CABRIOLETS, 

TEA CARTS, DENNETS, CALECHES, PONY PHAETONS. 
Lk my r T 1 T 

GETTING UP CLUBS. THEA-NECTAR 


14; he 1 

Great Saving to Consumers. a at 
Pariles tnquire how to get 4 clubs. Our answer is, 

send for Pi ice-List, and a Club form will accompany 

it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 

s\unmers and remunerative to Club organizers, 





Church St., N.Y. P: 
Thea-. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., ee 


31 & 38 VESEY STREET, BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


P. 0. Box 5643. 





NEW YORK, per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 


with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 

0. Box 5506. 


the prince and myself to her family in Malta, | fourfold. 
WARD'S 5 
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Argosy Cloth Face 


COLLARS. 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold at same 
price as Paper Goods, are much finer, and 
will wear three times as long. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 





THE YOUNG FRANCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


KS 


Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


USSIAN wie . WARD'S ARGOSY CLOTH FACE 
a CE. COLLARS, they are made in all the newest 


Argosy Face > styles. 

Pa rfincnars piri sain ; MANUFACTURED BY 

[hewn e oe Wy, H. WARD, 
387 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 


WESTERN BRANCH, 


54 RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ROB ROY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


SWINTON’S CONDENSED. — 
e resulle 

A Condensed School History of the United States, constructed for A arte, and othet 

recitation, and containing a new method of topical reviews, fully illustrated wit! pot «+ Campaigns of the 

engravings. By William Swinton, A.M., Prof. History in the Univ. of California, Au’ receipt of 75 cents 
Army of the Potomac,” &c. 1%mo, Cloth. 800 pages. Copies by mail for examination on 

From the New York Times, June 17, 1871. . the hands 0! leading 

“ Advance sheets of ‘Swinton’s Condensed United States’ have for some time been that this manual marks 

educational men of this city, and we but express their unanimous opinion when we sorit which teacher 

an era in School Histories. ' It contains many technical points of novelty and su ‘tholic in its spirit. The 
readily appreciate. It is clear in its style, sensible in its tone, and impartial and cai 

le merits of the book will be its own sufficient recommendation. 


Pid tat nd cor tain- 
; t ready, comprising more than 100 pages, ~ school 
ing fal Utes, dence nent en ig oe er ete publications, vill be mailed free to teachers or § 

0! 


cers On application; as will also The Educational Reporter for September Ist. 





For pestioulene, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 


" N. Y. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C0., Educational Publishers, 198 and 140 Grand St 





